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—-—today it is equipped to give 5,000 to 10,000 miles more service—far 
better service than it ever gave before, for now it is absolutely guaranteed 
for at least 5,000 miles of service without a puncture. 


European Motorists Get 10,000 to 15,000 
Miles From Ordinary Tires 


For the past three years European motorists 
have been getting from 10,000 to 15,000 miles 
out of a set of ordinary rubber tires, while 
American motorists have been satisfied with 1,000 
to 3,000 miles—and what is even more impor- 
tant, European motorists have almost entirely 
eliminated the constant dread of punctures, blow- 
outs and rim-cuts. 

They do it by ‘“‘half-soling’’ their tires with 
Steel Studded Treads—and in the last eight 
months over 40,000 American motorists have 
followed their example and have ‘‘half-soled’’ 
their tires with Durable Steel Studded Treads. 


Guaranteed 5,000 Miles Without Puncture 


To many motorists this fact—guaranteed 5,000 
miles without puncture—is of more interest than the 
money saved by eliminating tire repair bills. The 
constant dread of puncture or blow-out spoils the joy 
of motoring. Each unnecessary noise—each bit of 

broken glass or sharp edged stone—each bump or 

**pop’’—makes the motorists think of tire trouble 

FIRST. Durable Treads are backed by a signed 
guarantee—as good as a government bond— 

for 5,000 miles without puncture—and most 
®& users get 10,000, 12,000 and 15,000 miles. 


We Deliver Free 


Without a cent deposit—prepay the express— 
and allow YOU tobe the judge. Remember that the 
new 1916 Improved Full Cover Durable Treads are 
gripped tightly by the rim, just the same as a tire— 
absolutely water and sand proof—and easily applied 
in od garage in thirty minutes without special 
tools. 


Special Discount 


We offer a Special Intro- 
ductory Discount to motorists in 
new territory on the first ship- 
ment direct from the factory. 
The sales of Durable Treads (the 
PRACTICAL Tread) increased 
800% in the United States alone 
during the past year—over 40% 
of these sales were unsolicited— 
made through the recommen- 
dations of other Durable Tread 
users. 


Mail the Coupon 


Tear it off and mail it now— 
don’t run yourtires another week 
in a barefooted condition. We 
havean interesting book of "10,000 
Miles on OneSet of Tires", sample 
and guarantee ready to send you 
FREE— mail the coupon TODAY and find 
out how to get at least 5,000 miles more 
service out of your tires. 


®% _ The Colorado Tire & Leather Co. 


° 
The < 
Colorado Tire & 4 
Leather Co. 
036 Tread Bldg 
( 6 Transports 
Bidg., Chicnvo 
Woolworth Bidg 


Denver 


Gentlemen: Without any obligation 
send me your free book, 10,000 Miles 
On One Sct Of Tires copy of guarantee 
and tell me about your Special Discount 
Offer 


% 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


MY TIRE SIZES ARE. 


936 Tread Bldg., Denver, Colo., I-36 Transportation 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill, 720-369 Woolworth Bldg., 
New York City 
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TED'S SAFARI 


A STORY OF AN AFRICAN LION HUNT 


CHAS. COTTAR 


‘‘Come on papa, they are eranking 
herup! Hurry!”’ 

It was little 5-year-old Ted starting 
on his first safari. The ‘‘boys’’ were 
unscrewing the crank brake on the ox 
cart, preparatory to the long-delayed 
start, and the little chap was anxious 
to be off on the trip he i been plan- 
ning for a year. He was quite well 
acquainted with hides, heads, horns and 
stories, but, like the real sport he is, 
was anxious for the real things. 

The cart was piled high with boxes, 
tents and bedding. There was but lit- 
tle room riding, and the four children 
and the Mrs. walked along behind, 
quite confident that they could walk 
the entire. distance of sixty miles to 
the hunting grounds—and do it in a 
day—altho I had suggested that it 
would require days, as the four bul- 
locks were soft—not used to the work 
_and heat, and we would have to take it 
slow—much to the disappointment of 
the bunch, for they were all very en- 
thusiastic and eager to see and—in 
their minds—mix with real, big game. 

Three miles on the way—it was noon, 
under the tropical sun—all were perch- 
ed on the top of the ungainly load, and 


the oxen plodded along at about two 
miles an hour. Ted was uneasy; they 
were going entirely too slow! He be- 
gan to exhibit disgust at the creeping 
eattle—for all his former rides had been 
behind engines of more rapid transit. | 
was walking some distance in the rear. 
[ heard him yell out: ‘‘Papa, can’t 
they get her on high? We'll never get 
there!’’ 

At 1 o’clock we stopped beside a 
stream, beneath the cool shade of a mi- 
mosa, for lunch. The stop was not in 
accord with the children’s desires. They 
wanted to push on. When the lunch 
was spread they had no appetites to 
eat, but seated themselves around the 
table in silence, only breaking in with 
some remark about the ‘‘slow old 
oxen.”’ 

Then Ted again broke out: ‘‘ Papa, 
is this safari?’’ ‘‘Yes, my boy; why,’’ 
I asked. Then he looked really dis- 
gusted. ‘‘Then, where are the lions?’’ 
he demanded. Lengthy explanations 
followed, dinner was over, and we 
moved slowly on. 

The first day we saw nothing of inter- 
est. At night hyenas howled their dole- 


ful ditties about camp, much to the dis- 
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comfort of the Mrs. and children; it 
was their first night out. 

The next day brought more of inter- 
est. Game began to be sighted. Tom- 
mies, kongona and zebra, close to the 
trail, were quite numerous, but wild. 
At 2 p. m. we stopped for the day, with 
kongona and tommy added to the bill 
of fare. Both were shot within sight 


of the wagon, and to the great delight | 


of the children—especially the ungain- 
ly old kongona, which was shot on the 
run, and turned a sommersault in the 
big grass within fifty yards of the cart. 

Two more days of slow, tortuous 
winding thru forest, among rocks and 
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In the evening an impalla and bush- 
buck were added to the meat supply, 
both victims of the Mrs. and the old, 
reliable .32 W. 8. 

For three days we hunted, adding 
eland, water buck, wild hog and zebra 
to the bag. In the meantime, in pass- 
ing the Boers’ camp, we learned they 
had gone, and that rhino and lion were 
watering at the spring, tracks of both 
being numerous. We at once broke 
camp and moved, pitching the tents 
under the trees about fifty feet from 
the rocks where the spring broke out, 
as most of the game watered some dis- 
tance below, and not in sight of camp. 








WE SPENT TWO HOURS, 
hills, and in quite intense heat, brought 
us to the intended camp, a small spring 
in the hills, where considerable game 
watered. We were unlucky in finding 
two Dutchmen (Boers) camped at the 
spring, so we moved on to another 
watering place, some two miles, but 
where game was less plentiful. The 
Dutchmen informed us that lions were 
numerous about their camp every 
night—that they had been compelled 
to sit up of nights to keep fires going, 
and occasionally fire off guns to pro- 
tect their cattle. They quite earnestly 
insisted on us stopping, but I rather 
preferred a more private camp for the 
family, so moved on. 


WITH SOME 


GOOD RESULTS WITH THE CAMERA. 


In the evening herds of game, in- 


eluding zebra, kongona and _ lesser 
bucks came for water, and we spent 
two hours with some really good re- 
sults with the camera on these beauti- 
ful wild creatures, while the children, 
from the rocks above, took in the sights 
of their lives, up to then, little dream- 
ing of others so quickly to follow. 

At night, around a roaring campfire 
the children, in great earnest and 
eagerness, recited the scenes of the 
day, especially their chase after a band 
of baboons, and Ted insisted that he 
killed the leader of the mob with his 
‘‘rungu’’ (club). In fact, the children 
had followed the big monkeys far up 





A MAGAZINE 
among the rocks, the ugly creatures 
not seeming to fear the children, but 
beating a hasty retreat when I ap- 
peared in quest of the adventuresome 
youngsters. 

The noises of the night about the 
water were many and varied, and the 
Mrs. and children kept me awake till 
far after midnight, telling them the 
authors of the many sounds so close 
about. Finally everything seemingly 
departed and all went off to dream- 
land, Ted, oceasionally, in his dreams, 
often speaking aloud of his exploits 
with the baboons. 

It seemed I had been asleep but a 
few minutes till the loud bellowing of 
the eattle, which were tied to the 
wagon, between the ‘‘ boys’’’ tent and 
our own, brought me to my feet, still 
half asleep. In my night clothes | 


sprang to the tent door, the muzzle of 
the .405 preceding me as I passed out. 

The sight was a hunter’s dream—a 
menagerie broke loose in the wilder- 


ness. The native boys were scamper- 
ing about in the grey light, hunting 
places of safety! One, with a blanket 
about his head, dove amongst the 
frightened cattle and beneath the 
wagon; anothér, less the blanket, was 
going up a nearby tree, while another 
sought safety in flight, and was mak- 
ing excellent time. 

But I hadn’t time to watch the 
sights. I only saw, at a glimpse, the 
boys, the frightened cattle, some zebra, 
some buffalo and then, headed straight 
for the tents, and not two rods away, 
two rhino charging toward the tents in 
dead earnest! 

Behind me were the sounds of 
voices, and I glanced over my shoul- 
der. The Mrs. and kiddies were out to 
see. I heard Ted say: ‘‘Mamma, hold 
me up!’’ The .405 roared and the 
weather-beaten old rhino cow went 
down in a heap, dead. Her calf-sonney, 
almost as large, stopped short and 
sniffed defiantly. Again I glanced 
back, and there, close behind me were 
all the children and the Mrs. with Ted 
high on her shoulder. At once he 
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yelled out: ‘‘Papa, shoot another 


one !’’ 

The ealf, I guessed, would do no real 
harm, altho he bueked about, grunting 
and snuffing, and we all retreated 
within the tent, whilst he frantically 
eapered about within, a rod of the tent 
door. 

It was soon light, and the camera got 
in its work from the tent door on the 
fallen mother and the frantie calf. For 
an hour he lingered about, while we 
all remained prisoners, the boys in the 
trees and we in the tent. Then I went 
out to drive him away. In time one’s 
patience becomes tried, even tho he be 
somewhat sentimental, and has a dis- 
position to preserve for posterity some 
of the sights we are permitted the 
pleasure of seeing. 

But I never wantonly killed an ani- 
mal for which I had no specific use, 
nor did I ever kill one thru fear unless 
IT saw immediate and _ unavoidable 
danger. 

I had made my exit at the rear of 
the tent and approached the rhinos 
from behind. Immediately the ealf saw 
me he charged, coming on till within 
about twenty feet; then seeing that | 
didn’t move out, stopped short and 
snorted. With the rifle at the ready, | 
began advancing. He eouldn’t stand it, 
retreating hastily to the fallen parent. 
Then I procured a rope and attempted 
to rope him, but he saw the game and 
took to his heels, disappearing within 
the woods. 

The native boys came down from 
their perches, none the worse, save a 
few seratches, from their fright and 
hasty retreat. 

The Mrs., not falling in with the cus- 
toms of the country—for everyone em- 
ploys native cooks—soon had _ break- 
fast, and then Ted ordered his photo 
taken, as he seated himself, gun in 
hand, as high on the neck of the rhino 
as he could climb. 

Then we were confronted by a con- 
dition which had to be remedied. In 
our dooryard was two tons of meat 
ready to decay. In the hot sun it would 
become putrid in ten hours. Would we 
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shift the rhino or shift the camp? It 
was easy to decide—we would do the 
latter. In a short time we were com- 
fortably settled down beneath the 
shade of some trees on the opposite side 
of the spring, about seventy yards from 
the careass, but well out of the line of 
scent, for here the wind most always 
blows from one direction—the east. 
Then began the cutting up of rhino 
skin, for when cut in strips, and prop- 
erly cured, there is nothing makes 
tougher and more lasty ox whips than 
the skin of the rhino. And the natives 
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All day long, from their vantage 
points about camp, the children 
watched, sometimes with mirthful 
laughing, and again in fear and anx- 
iety, as the savages cut and tore meat, 
and fought over choice lots, often 
brandishing knives and spears, which 
they—the Wakamba—are not too re- 
luctant to use. 

We did but little hunting thruout 
the day, only bagging an impalla for 
meat for ourselves, as the boys eat 
rhino meat. At night again, around 
the fire before the tent, the children 





TED DEMANDED HIS PHOTO TAKEN. 


make sandals from the thinner spots, 
a pair of which will last a full year. 
And other natives, attracted by the 
sight of vultures which hovered over 
the spot, came for meat and pieces of 


the heavy hide. Men, women and chil- 
dren, and in some cases, goats and 
calves accompanying, came, arrayed in 
goat skins, pieces of old blankets, calf 
skins, and some only in black skins, but 
all ravenously anxious and hungry for 
meat, even tho it was only tough, old 
rhino. 


talked for hours of the adventure of 
the morning, Ted the while lamenting 
because the one rhino was permitted to 
escape. And his last words before re- 
tiring were: ‘‘Papa, when will we see 
the lions?’’ 

It was the dry season—the latter end 
of it—and I had thought but little of 
lions—had but little hope of getting 
one on the trip, for during the dry sea- 
son lions are very hard to find, even in 
districts where they are quite plentiful. 
In the dead hours of night they go from 
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their kills in the jungle to the nearest 
water, and without hardly grumbling, 
drink and return to the darkness and 
cool shade of some secluded spot to re- 
main for the day. But better fortune 
was in store for us. At that very mo- 
ment when we were retiring a big, 
rusty old chap was prowling about 
camp, aching for a nip at one of the 
fat bullocks! I had noticed the oxen 
sniff the breeze occasionally, but 
thought they were catching an oc- 
easional tainted whiff from the rhino 
carcass. 

As is my usual custom before retir- 
ing, I walked around the tent and 
gazed into the dark nooks, the while 
listening for sounds near, as well as in 
the distance, for ofttimes lions and 
leopards lay for hours near camp, only 
waiting for things to quiet down, when 
they will slip cautiously up and seize 
a bullock or a joint of meat and make 
away, or even eat it on the spot if not 
interfered with. Once I shot two lions 
from the tent door under such condi- 


tions, and again had a fine antelope 
skin jerked from beneath my blankets 


while asleep by a leopard. But these 
are different stories. 

Except noticing the uneasiness of the 
eattle, I saw nor heard nothing’ to 
arouse attention, and retired. At 4 in 
the morning the moaning and snorting 
of the bullocks awoke me. They were 
tugging violently at their ties, making 
the entire wagon rattle. I pulled the 
tent door slightly open and listened. A 
low, muffled grunt—so awfully low 
and doleful that it sent a shudder 
creeping over me—came from the rocks 
at the spring, about forty feet from the 
tent! Then, after a moment’s delay, 
came the steady ‘‘lap, lap, lap’’—a lion 
was drinking at the spring, only half a 
stone’s throw from where we were 
sleeping! 

I slipped on my boots, picked up the 
heavy rifle and slid out into the dark- 
ness." As I did so I heard Ted say, 
‘*Mamma, is that a lion drinking water 
at the spring?’’ 

The lapping of water continued for 
two minutes. In the meantime I darted 
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to the cover of a tree and strained my 
senses in an attempt to catch a glimpse 
of the lion; but the shadows were too 
dark, and no other animal knows, as 
does a lion, how to cover with shadows. 

His drinking ceased, and only distant 
sounds were audible. Far in the dis. 
tance another mob was gloating over 
the remnants of a kill before going for 
the nightly drink. 

For a long time I stood by the tree, 
the uneasiness of the oxen showing evi- 
dence of the presence of the lion. Day- 
light came with no farther sign; but 
about the spring the huge tracks indi- 
eated he was a large male, and a lock 
of mane hanging on a thorny bush was 
more evidence of his sex. 

The Mrs. naturally became apprehen- 
sive about the children. But there was 
no apprehension on their part—only 
that the lion would not come back— 
for they were as eager as ever a sport 
was to add a lion to the bag of what 
they now ealled ‘‘our safari,’’ altho 
Ted insisted on the pronoun ‘‘my.’’ 

While we were eating breakfast the 
native boys came to tell us that there 
were hyenas eating at the rhino, altho 
the sun was up. This brought every- 
body out to see, as the carcass was with- 
in plain sight below us. 

Sure enough, three ravenous brutes 
were tearing the meat and swallowing 
in huge gulps between which they cast 
hurried glances about for any danger 
that might be lurking. They were well 
aware of our presence, but seemed safe 
in the distance. 

Ted was immediately up in arms and 
insisted on shooting. With some help 
in sighting the rifle, he let drive into 
the group, wounding one, which bound- 
ed and rolled about, the entire time 
growling and roaring viciously. It took 
some real persuasion to get the now less 
eager boy to approach, and more help 
to fire the dispatching shot; but once 
over, he was the proudest boy who ever 
pulled a trigger. 

All forenoon I hunted the thickets in 
the vicinity, but no lion. At noon I 
came in amidst the most awful row 
amongst the native boys imaginable. 

















THE BOYS REMOVED THE SKIN. 


It took some time to learn the cause. 

K'our of the five were in the throes of 
an awful siege of sneezing, and between 
times shooting epithets at the only calm 
one, accusing him of some foul misdeed 
which he was stoutly denying. In the 
tent the four children were laughing 
till tears were running. I went to them 
for an explanation, but they were as 
innocent as the one boy—at least so 
they said. 

Finally I seized one of the sneezers 
roughly by the shoulder and demanded 
to know the trouble. Between his 
coughs he explained that the one boy— 
who happened tebe lucky—had put 
something in their snuff. And they 
were going to kill him—when the 
sneezing stopped. 

Then it all came to me plainly. The 
natives use finely powdered tobacco 
which they, at intervals of an hour, 
snuff up their nose in large quantities. 
Someone had doped it, and three had 
partaken at once, and they accused the 


other two, one of which, to prove his 
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innocence, took a nip, while the fifth, 
being wiser, refused and of course got 
the blame. 

I finally got the story from the 
‘‘kids.’’ The boys were busy working 
on the rhino skin whips, with snuff in 
a tin box sitting near. They persuaded 
Ted to slip up and pinch the box, while 
they procured a spoonful of finely 
ground pepper which they thoroly 
mixed with the foul tobacco dust. The 
results were obvious—and I must say 
ludicrous. 

When lunch was over and the sneez- 
ing episode finished, I put the boy to 
work to construct a fence of thorn bush 
on the forest side of camp, so that 
the lion, should he return—and I was 
sure he would—could not approach the 
tent or the cattle from but one side. 

At night we sat up later than usual, 
everyone seeming to be anxious about 
the return of the lion. The natives were 
the first to retire, rolling in their blan- 
kets near the fire. The Mrs. and chil- 
dren withdrew to the tent and were 
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AND PEGGED IT OUT TO DRY 


soon fast in slumber. For an hour I[ 
sat in a chair by the dying embers 
listening to many familiar noises. 

Against the arm of the chair I had 
set the rifle. Before me were only 
small bushes and grass about two feet 
high. If the lion approached to close 
range, even in the dark, I would be 
able to see him. In this position I felt 
asleep. 

At 2:30 the wind arose and with it 
drifting clouds. Chill from the wind 
awoke me—and well that it did. I had 
only looked at my watch when the ecat- 
tle, with a bound, sprang to their feet 
and bellowed with fear. A _ native 
aroused by the noise, moaned and sat 
upright by the embers. 

At once I knew the lion was close by 
and in the open, for the wind blew 
from that direction toward the cattle. 
Instantly I located him. He was sneak- 
ing, low in the grass, twenty yards 
away. But it was too intensely dark 
to shoot, as the clouds were thickening 
and mist filled the air. 


approached 


Steadily and slowly he 
tili within ten paces, as near as [| 
could judge. The native pulled the 
blanket about his head and again lay 
down to sleep. The cattle, between the 
tents and brush boma, were huddling 
close and shuddering in fright. To 
them, as well as myself, it was no new 
seene—they had seen many lions, and 
knew the danger. 

[ had sat absolutely motionless in 
the canvas chair, not even raising the 
rifle, for, in the night, a gun in posi- 
tion, shuts out all vision. The lion had 
reached a small bush, and beside it 
paused to survey the situation. With 
extreme care I began to raise the rifle. 
The slightest move was sufficient. 
With a terrible roar the big brute 
bounded away in the darkness. 

The natives, in their customary 
haste, scrambled beneath the wagon. 
The seream of the beast awoke the 
Mrs. and the children, and on missing 
me, all came running out, thinking that 


I had fallen asleep, and that the lion 
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had seized and carried me off. They 
were soon assured of what had trans- 
pired, and the rest of the night was 
spent around the fire, as the natives 
would not retire, and the children were 
anxious to know all that might happen 
in the future. We saw nor heard noth- 
ing farther of the lion that night. 

At daybreak the Mrs. and older son 
each bagged a hyena, the boy with a 
single shot, while the Mrs. expended 
three, much to the delight of little Ted, 
who had put his out at two. He was 
tickled thruout at beating his mother. 

Again I hunted the thickets and 
hills, but no sign of simba (the lion), 
and I began to wonder where he con- 
cealed himself during the day, and 
why he did not fill up on rhino meat 
instead of snooping around camp. He 
was either a man-eater or had a taste 
for fat cattle. 

At night I ordered the boys to 
strengthen the boma around the back 
of the tent and cattle and make their 
bed beneath the wagon, with explicit 


instructions not to raise any disturb- 
ance in the way of noise if the lion 


again appeared. With the same in- 
structions, the wife and children re- 
tired. 

I took my seat in the chair beside 
the fire, which was only a small heap 
of coals. The lion, I knew, would now 
be very hungry and would most likely 
return and become more bold, earlier 
in the night—and I wasn’t mistaken. 

At 10 o’clock the clouds and mist 
came, and with it wind. It was time 
for the lion. And I hadn’t long to 
wait. At the spring he began a series 
of low grunts and coughs which awoke 
everyone in camp and caused an ox to 
break his tie strap. I immediately 


seized him and tied him fast, as the. 


grunts came around the corner of the 
boma almost against the tent. Then 
grabbing up the rifle I took a stand at 
the corner of the tent, against a tree, 
to await his appearance. But as he 
drew nearer the natives bolted and 
yelled, and I failed to get even a 
glimpse of the prowler. I retook my 
place in the chair and watched. 
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It must have been 2 o’clock—I was 
dozing—when my wife shook me and 
I awoke with a start. The lion was 
eating upon the rhino carcass. He was 
viciously tearing and swallowing meat, 
and uttering those hoarse guttural 
grunts as each mouthful was torn from 
the bones. In the tent all were up and 
listening—and I could distinguish 
Ted’s voice, in whispers, telling the 
other children that the lion was on the 
outside, eating meat. 

The mist was falling thick, and the 
darkness intense. There seemed no 
chanee of getting a shot. I asked my 
wife to bring the lantern, which ‘I 
would light and hang on a tree about 
half way toward the rhino, so that if 
the lion approached I could see him by 
the light. 

I don’t know why I did it, but I 
walked to the tree before lighting the 
lantern. In the darkness I could see 
the bulk of the rhino, but not the lion, 
and the tearing of meat had ceased. 
I thought he had retreated at my ap- 
proach, but.I kept a keen lookout, hold- 
ing the rifle between my knees while I 
lighted the lantern. 

Once lighted, I held it above my head 
to have a good look before hanging it 
in the tree. As I did so, from behind 
the rhino came a loud grunt, and then, 
in the shadows of the light, appeared 
the lion in full charge. 

Instinct, or action from practice, is 
faster than thought. My hand shot 
thru the bail of the lantern, the rifle 
went up and roared its deadly chal- 
lenge to the oncoming brute which was 
not to exceed twenty feet away! He 
went down with a roar of pain. In re- 
loading, the lantern fell to the ground 
and extinguished. But the writhing 
body, almost at my feet, was quite vis- 
ible now that the light belly was ex- 
posed, and I hastily put two more big 
bullets into the shaggy shoulders. 

Then I relit the lantern. Footfalls 
were close, and on turning the light 
I saw that the Mrs. and children were 
close by, eager to learn the results of 
the shooting. Then they saw, almost at 
their feet, the great cat, still writhing 
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in the last throes of life—for a lion 
dies hard. 

In a moment all were standing about 
the body admiring the big beast with 
its huge head and mane—an excellent 
sample of the King of the Jungle. 
Finally Ted broke the silence with: 
‘*Papa, this is safari, ain’t it? We’ve 
killed a lion!”’ 

A eall, ‘and assurance that the lion 
was dead, brought the boys, and 
amongst us we succeeded in dragging 
the beast near to the tent and fire, 
which the boys had hastily kindled. 

It was 4:30 in the morning; and 
after three nights with but little sleep, 
I felt tired and worn, so we rolled in 
for a short sleep while breakfast was 
being prepared. 

At 8 o’elock the clouds broke, the 
sun came out, ‘and the group, beside 
the lion, pesed for a picture, Ted caus- 
ing a delay, for when all was ready he 
had to change his position by seizing 
and holding the tail while the exposure 
was being made. 

Then the boys removed the skin. We 
struck camp and trekked to the nearest 
farm some ten milés on the route back 
home. At the farm we camped for the 
day, and pegged out the lion skin to 
dry. The manager, on learning that we 
had killed a lion, came to camp accom 
panied by two natives carrying ba- 
nanas, pineapples and other fruit—an 
appreciative present to the children— 
for lions had been raiding the farm eat- 
tle quite regularly for a month. 

On invitation we stayed the second 
night, having some fine sport shooting. 
In the two parts of days we bagged 
two zebra, two wilde-beasts, a kongona, 
an impalla and a tommy. The heads 
and skins, as well as large quantities 
of meat, were cured, and we pulled on 
another day, reaching the first place 
where supplies were procurable—and 
we needed some, for we had been out 
twelve days and had only intended 
staying eight or nine. 

A half-mile-from: the Indian trader 
we pitched camp, sending the cattle 
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with the boys to the river for water. 
On return they brought the news that 
the entire district was under quaran- 
tine, as rinderpest had appeared among 
the cattle, and that none were allowed 
on the trail—that all must go to the 
Government quarantine corrals. 

This, to us, was bad news if true, 
and I didn’t care to investigate. It 
was Saturday, and no one on the road, 
so we decided to rest till early morn- 
ing and start for Nairobi, thirty-one 
miles, and try to make the trip without 
being noticed by the department men 
who were most sure to be off duty on 
that day. 

All day long we trekked, stopping 
only to water the cattle and eat lunch. 
At midnight we reached the last river, 
five miles from home. The eattle were 
most give out, so we stopped for a 
short rest and food. 

In the darkness we camped by the 
roadside, the children falling on some 
blankets, most dead for sleep. The 
wind shifted and we were soon ready 
to move on—for, not twenty feet from 
the wagon, was an unburied dead na 
tive, and the place, not imaginatively, 
but from a more plausible point of 
view, was untenable, for the deeeased 
had been dead several days. 

It was grey in the east when we 
reached the city limits, and the bugle 
eall at the askari (native police) camp 
ealled the first relief for the day guard. 
We were safely past, long before the 
native cop took up his vigil by the 
deserted road side. 

At home we took notes: Time gone, 
fourteen days. Game killed, fifteen 
head, including the lion and rhino. 
And. as the boys spread out the skins 
to air, Ted walked about with the air 
of a real old sport who had realized his 
life’s dream—a real African hunt. And 
why shouldn’t he? For I have known 
of cases where some such old sports 
had done a much longer trip, and had 
never been so close to a lion or rhino, 
but who had gone home with bundles 
of heads and skins, and full-up of tales 
of ‘‘my safari’’ and ‘‘how I did it.’’ 
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IN ALASKA’S GAME RETREATS 


J. R. FARRELL 


As we had now remained out about 
the length of time that one-half of our 
party had planned on staying, and as 
we had a large amount of meat, we 
decided it would be best to send down 
to tidewater and secure a couple or 
three pack horses. Mack and Sinclair 
volunteered to go. The nights were 
quite cold, but the days were comfort- 
able, making it ideal weather to keep 
meat. 

Early on the 28th Mack and Sinclair 
started for tidewater. Jim and Stone 
went after goats. Frank and Dick 
stayed in camp, to recuperate after 
their long, hard trip of the last three 
days. Mr. and Mrs. Jenks hunted 
sheep out toward Eagle River, while 
Lee and I headed for the Eklutna side 
of the divide. 

Stone and Jim separated during the 
day. Jim located five goats—two old 
billies, one yearling and two nannies. 
Since they were below him, he had no 
difficulty in getting within range. 
Picking out the larger of the two bil- 
lies, the automatic put the Remington 
brand on his shoulder. He did not fall, 
but made one jump, when another .35 
broke his neck near the shoulder. The 
shots were fired so close together that 
Stone, upon hearing the _ reports, 
thought there were two shooting in- 
stead of one. The distance was 115 
steps. His horns measured 814 in. He 
could easily have killed the other billy 
before he got away if he had tried to. 
They both saw a number.of sheep, but 
Stone saw no goats. 

Lee and I saw sheep in bunches all 
day, numbering from five to as high as 
eighteen in a band. There were three 
or four rams, but all had small horns. 
After hunting till 3 p. m. we started 
for camp, altho we had not fired a 
shot. We had not gone 300 yards when 
we spotted three rams about half a 
mile away on the divide. Lee looked 
them over carefully with the glasses, 
and said he thought they were just 


what we were looking for. They were 
feeding along slowly, soon coming with- 
in shooting range. All proved to have 
good horns. Lee suggested that I take 
two and he the other one. We were 
behind some large boulders. not more 
than 125 yards from the sheep. I told 
him to take his pick. There were two 
that looked like twins, both very large, 
while the third was a little smaller. 
We took aim and fired and both of the 
large ones fell. The other went only 
one jump and he was behind a rock. 
He came into view again at about 250 
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yards. I shot, but went low, hitting 
under him. This caused him to change 
his course, turning almost broadside to 
me, but still jumping at a pretty good 
gait. My second shot caught him in 
the hip, breaking his right leg. Shot 
No. 3 was standing, and offered a good 
target for a long-range shot. I raised 
my sights one notch more, and with a 
knee rest I got a dead center 10 behind 
the shoulder. The distance of this shot 
was 335 yards. I don’t think I could 
have put the bullet any nearer where 
I wanted it if I had been shooting only 
fifty yards. Lee called it a good shot, 
but I called it a lucky one. The horns 
measured 12 in. at base. The right 
horn was 3614 in. around outside of 
curve, the left 37. The spread was 28!4 
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in. The other two each measured 14 
in. at base. Lee’s was 40 in. around 
outside curve; spread 26 in. Mine was 
3814 in. around curve of right, while 
left was 38 in.; spread, 2514. These 
were certainly three beautiful heads, 
and we felt well repaid for resisting 
the temptation of killing smaller ones. 

We thought it would be easier to 
take them out down the Eklutna River, 
as then we could raft them eight miles 
on Eklutna Lake, which the river 
empties into. It would also be conven- 
ient to reach the pack horses. 

It was getting late, so we didn’t skin 
the rams, but just removed the entrails. 
Before this task was completed, dusk 
was upon us. It began raining. We 
were about seven miles from camp and 
had some of the roughest crags of the 
Chugash Range to descend. Many were 
the falls we took, one almost putting 
my knee out of commission, having 
bruised it until it resembled a piece of 
beef steak. I was lame for several 
days. 

We reached camp at 9 p. m., drench- 


ing wet, hungry, tired and bruised, but 
the day’s suecess helped to overcome 
some of our ailments, while the rest 
were forgotten, for the time at least, 
when we began stowing away the good 
supper prepared by our sympathizing 


companions. Mr. Stone volunteered to 
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clean our guns, while the rest did all 
possible to make us comfortable for 
the night. 

Rain and snow fell continuously on 
the 29th. The snow melted at camp as 
soon as it reached the ground, but laid 
on the higher ranges. All remained in 
camp assisting those who had to go 
home with their packing. 

Mack and Sinclair returned at 6 p. m. 
with the horses and a man to help pack. 
At 7 p. m. the snow ceased and there 
came up a wind so strong it almost 
blew us out of the tents. During the 
night the wind laid, and it turned cold, 
freezing quantities of ice on the small 
streams. 

On the 30th Mr. and Mrs. Jenks, 
Stone, Jim and Sinclair left for Knik. 
We regretted losing their company as 
much as they regretted going, for the 
ten days we had spent together were 
highly enjoyed by all. The other five 
of us assisted them in getting their 
trophies and meat to tidewater. 

On the 4th of October we were back 
to our camp again. On October 5th 
Frank and Mack hunted moose; Lee, 
Dick and I went out for sheep and 
goats. The moose hunt was a blank; 
they did not as much as see fresh 
tracks. Lee had some great shooting 
at an old billy goat. He located him 
with the glasses early in the morning, 





THIS IS MACK, SHOOTING AT THE GOAT, WHICH IS WALKING TOWARDS THE RIGHT. 
As his hat is tipped back and author is directly to his rear with the camera, nothing but the barrel 


of the gun is visible. 


He is shooting from his left shoulder. 





MACK AND TWO GOATS. 


MACK’S IS ON THE RIGHT. 


NOTE THE BULLET HOLE IN JAW OF 


AUTHOR’S GOAT, TO LEFT. THE ONE TO RIGHT IS THE BILLY THAT STOOD 
SO MUCH PUNISHMENT. 


but he was so high up in the crags 
Lee thought he would not go after him. 


After hunting until 11 a. m. and see- 
ing nothing, he again looked up for the 
old Billy. There he was, still in sight. 
Lee took this rather as a challenge from 
the old cliff dweller. As Lee ‘and I 
were only a short distance apart at this 
time, he whistled at me and waved his 
hat that he was off for his goat. I 
looked at my watch and at the long 
climb he would have to make, thinking 
to myself he would never reach him 
before night, but to my surprise it was 
accomplished by 4 p. m.; at least the 
goat was within what Lee thought to 
be ‘possible shooting distance; but I 
would have considered it out of range, 
as from where I was I believed they 
were all of 700 yards apart. Still Lee 
estimated it was only 550 yards. 

The first shot was standing, broad- 
side, hitting him in the front leg, break- 
ing the bone between knee and body. 
He came down the hill about thirty 
yards to take shelter behind some 
rocks. Lee was in a position to see 
him all the time, therefore he did not 
shoot again until he stopped. As he 


was not sure where the first shot had 
struck, he took out his glasses and it 
was then he discovered that it went 
low. He did not change the sights, but 
held at the top of his back, hitting him 
amidships. Still old Billy did not take 
the count, but started walking off, 
going about fifteen yards, when he ap- 
parently collapsed. He dropped and 
was never seen to move again.. When 
Dick and I reached camp our guns 
needed no cleaning, as the game seemed 
to have disappeared. 

On the 6th Mack suggested that he 
and I go for a siwash trip into the 
country ‘‘back of beyond.’’ The vicin- 
ity we had in mind was behind the 
Eklutna Glacier, where we had never 
heard of anyone hunting before. Here 
it is practically half covered with gla- 
ciers, with no timber, except occasional 
small patches of alders. We knew we 
would not be able to carry anything 
more than our guns, glasses and a ko- 
dak, so we did not attempt taking a 
sleeping bag; we just took pack sacks 
and lunch, and were on our way as 
soon as it was light enough to travel. 
We didn’t stop to eat lunch until 2 
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p. m., for we knew this would be our 
last meal of anything beside meat and 
berries till we reached camp again. 
While eating Mack called my attention 
to a white object which he thought 
was a goat. He put the glasses on it, 
and sure enough, there was an old 
billy. While Mack was looking him 
over, I discovered two more in a fight 
down near the glacier. This was an 
interesting contest for about two and a 
half minutes and would have been 
great for a moving-picture machine. 
This was our chance to get meat for 
the night and a couple of goat skins 
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blowing, to get right up to them. We 
did not expect to get closer than thirty 
or thirty-five yards, but to our delight, 
Mack was within eleven yards when old 
Bill discovered him. Mack sprang for- 
ward to give me a chance with the 
kodak. I got the picture just as he 
was firing, but Mack shoots from his 
left shoulder, hence the picture was not 
just what we desired, as I was straight 
back of him, and it is rather hard to 
explain that he was actually firing at 
the goat when the camera was snapped. 
The first shot was fired at nineteen 
yards, hitting just about the center of 


MACK’S 58-IN. MOOSE. 


for blankets, which we certainly would 
need, the ground being frozen, with lit- 
tle wood for campfires, Here was the 
last chance to establish a supply camp 
where we could get any wood at all. 
We were soon up within 150 yards of 
them. As pictures were our main ob- 
ject of this trip and the wind was in 
our favor, we thought this was our op- 
portunity, Mack was to do the ‘‘movie’”’ 
stunt, while I operated the kodak. 
There were small patches 
brush, about as high as one’s shoulder. 
This made it easy, with a strong wind 


of alder 


his ribs on the right side, failing to 
knock him down. - No. 2 struek one inch 
lower. He bounced up just like a cat, 
coming down on all fours; and went on 
as if nothing was wrong. Shot No. 3 
hit two and a half inches forward from 


No. 1. Again he did the same thing, 
but slowed down from jumping, set- 
tling into a walk. Mack set his gun 
down, saying that if any animal can 
absorb 9,000 pounds of shock and keep 
on his feet he was entitled to be let 
alone. 

By this time Billy No. 2 was about 
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sixty yards away and traveling some, 
tho my .35 auto. was trained on him. 
I struck him too far back in the flank 
for a fatal shot, but almost as quick 
as a wink of the eye I shot him in the 
hip, the ball going thru into the body. 
This disabled him from running, but he 
still kept his feet. My third shot hit 
low in the front shoulder, breaking the 
leg. Then I ceased firing to look at 
Mack’s goat. His billy was still on his 
feet, walking slowly as if very sick. 
About thirty-five yards from where he 
was when last shot, he started to lie 
down, when he dropped dead. I then 
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torn to pieces, just as if dynamite had 
exploded within him. Five of his ribs 
on the opposite side were broken to 
bits, and there was not a piece of his 
liver that would have measured over 
one inch square. 

I have hunted and killed practically 
all varieties of game found on the 
North American continent, and wit- 
nessed numbers of all kinds shot, but 
never before did I ever see an animal 
walk the distance this goat did, carry- 
ing three fatal shots. I have thought 
many times since, if that had been a 
big Kadiak bear, and he had charged 








FRANK SAUNDERS AND 70-IN. MOOSE ANTLERS SECURED BY HIM ON EAGLE RIVER. 


hurried over, dispatched my goat with 
a’shot thru the head, and after taking 
a photograph of the two, we ‘started 


skinning. We were anxious to solve 
the mystery of what enabled Mack’s 
goat to keep going as long as he did, 
. with three .280 Ross bullets well placed. 
Mack blamed the ammunition. I was 
like the little boy the pig ran over— 
I hadn’t a word to say. 

In skinning we found that one small 
piece of lead or jacket had passed out 
on the opposite side. Upon cutting him 
open, we discovered him to be simply 


instead of run, there would have been 
plenty of excitement for a while. 

When the skinning was completed we 
made eamp for the night. There were 
some dead alders and plenty of green 
ones. We had no difficulty starting 
a fire. After gathering dead weeds and 
leaves to make a bed, and cutting a 
nice little bunch of alders with our 
hunting knives, to roast our meat with, 
we were ready to sit down by the fire 
and discuss the goat episode. We soon 
eame to the conclusion that it was no 
fault of the gun, or ammunition, or the 
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man behind the gun, but that the goat 
was really dead all the time and did 
not know it! 

As we were very much fatigued from 
ovr strenuous day, we lay down to rest, 
covering our feet with the pack sacks, 
and each rolling up in his goat skin. 
We were soon sleeping soundly. 

I awoke at 1 a. m., thought I heard 
some one driving a dog team, but when 
I turned over I found that the strange 
noise was caused by Mack. He had 
awakened and was attempting to eat a 
piece of the roast. In the undertaking 
he pulled a crown off one of his teeth. 
I jumped up, offering my assistance. 
By this time Mack had completed his 
littlé- speech. As my gastric region was 
empty, L picked up a piece of old Billy, 
cut off a large bite and started chew- 
ing. Well, if you had been nearby you 
would have thought there were three 
or. four dog-mushers in camp. It was 
really so tough the only way we could 
eat it was to cut it in fine shavings. 
After putting away about one pound 
each, we lay down to sleep again. Day- 
break of the 7th found us up trying to 
start a fire. It was no small job, with 
everything covered with frost. 

Caching our meat in a crack in the 
glacier to keep magpies’ and wolverines 
from destroying it, we were just ready 
to leave camp, when a bunch of natives 
came up, and said they were camped 
about three miles below, at timberline. 
They were looking for meat, so we 
gladly let them have all we had, except 
what little we needed for ourselves. 

Putting in our packs the goat hides, 
cooked meat for two meals, about four 
pounds of raw meat and four pounds of 
tallow, we were on our way into the 
glacier fields. We saw many goats 
during the day—some at very close 
range—but the light was poor for 
pictures. 

Late in the afternoon we experienced 
some anxiety about finding enough 
brush to cook our meat with, and after 
traveling until about 5:30 p. m. we 
came to the conclusion that none was 
to be had. We were one day’s travel 
from where we had seen the last bit, 
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therefore all we could do was travel 
until night, then lie down till it was 
light enough to see our way again. But 
as we had nothing to cook with, what 
would we do for food? 

We lay down and tried to sleep. Hav- 
ing nothing but the bare ground for a 
bed, and placing the skins over our 
bodies, using our shoes for pillows, 
pack sacks to cover our feet, and our 
hats keeping the cold from our faces, 
we put in the time until morning, sleep- 
ing a great deal mote than any one 
would expect, considering our circum- 
stances and the time of year. 

Our ravenous appetites drove us 
from lodging quarters at daybreak. 
We headed in the direction where we 
thought we would be most liable to 
find wood, moss or tundra berries. But 
at 10 o’clock we had found neither of 
the three and were getting weak from 
hunger and fatigue. We could not eat 
raw meat, so we tried the tallow. It 
certainly did not go bad, either! 

About 1 p. m. we located a band of 
nine sheep, ewes and lambs. As some 
were lying down and others feeding, 
all in a very rough place, we knew it 
would be a ‘‘sure thing’’ for a live- 
game photograph. There was one lamb 
lying by itself, with the mother feeding 
only a few yards away. This I picked 
for my subject. Keeping out of sight, 
I crept up close enough to snap it, and 
having my camera in my hand, I peered 
over the rocks. The lamb was lying al- 
most under me, but when the camera 
clicked, away it dashed with the rest 
of the herd, soon disappearing from 
sight on the high snow dome above us. 
We once more proceeded on our way, 
feeling well repaid for our efforts. 

Night again overtook us, and yet no 
wood in sight. We realized now that 
we had to live on raw goat tallow till 
next day; so we ate a quantity of the 
stuff, thinking as we did so of all the 
luxuries in civilization, and wondering 
why a man would voluntarily endure 
such hardships. We had plenty of moss 
for a comfortable bed, and I cannot re- 
eall a better night’s sleep than I put in 
right there. Mack said he really needed 
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an alarm clock to rouse 
him. It was not to be 
wondered at, for both of 
us were completely ex- 
hausted. 

This was the 9th, and 
we were forced once 
more to get up and travel 
hungry. We had been 
walking only a few min- 
utes when we came onto 
a patch of a few berries. 
There we stopped, eating 
as long as a berry was 
to be found. I presume 
there was one pint alto- 
gether. This braced us 
up for a few minutes, but 
soon a repetifion of the 
same weak feeling re- 
turned. 

We reached the summit 
at last, after a long, hard 
climb, but all our misery 
vanished when we peered 
down into the opposite 
valley, for there below us 
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lay the headwaters of Peter’s Creek. 
We had traveled in a eirele and were 


almost at the starting point—our 
longed-for camp. This was a joyful 
surprise, for we had expected to cross 
another glacier before reaching this 
point, but we didn’t grieve any when 
we saw it in the distance behind. As 
we neared the cook tent it seemed as 
if we were approaching the ‘‘Daven- 
port’’ of Spokane. We thought we had 
three of the best chefs that ever worked 
over a fire, and more good things to 
eat than ever was put on one table. 
What we did to that meal will never 
be known or even guessed, except by 
those who watched the execution. If 
any one mentioned goat meat to us, our 
lower jaws would start the motion of 
an old billy goat. Mack and I each 
“vow, if it becomes necessary for any 
new hunting grounds to be explored in 
the Arctic region in the future we will 
leave it for Dr. Cook to do! 

During the time when Mack and I 
were away Frank had killed a fine bull 
moose at a distance of 420 yards. It 
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14-IN BASE, 43 
27-IN SPREAD 


FINE RAM’S IN 


CURVE 


HEAD; 
AND 


HIS 


took three shots to do the work, but it 
was killed at more than three times the 
distance of the average moose. The 
horns were perfect in every way, hav- 
ing a spread of 52 in., 13 in. palms with 
12 points on each horn. 

Dick and Lee each secured a goat at 
close range, not affording much excite- 
ment, but making two excellent tro- 
phies. 

On the 10th we came to the conelu- 
sion that hunting would be easier on 
Eagle River, so we packed up, prepara- 
tory to moving camp. Part of our meat 
we took out by way of Eklutna Lake 
on a raft. This is a beautiful body of 
water, eight miles long, with an aver- 
age width of one mile. It is one of the 
noted trout lakes of the North, it being 
a common thing to get fish there from 
sixteen to twenty-four inches long. 

Mr. Lovett, our packer, Dick, Lee 
and Frank took this route, while Mack 
and I packed down the other side on 
Peter’s Creek. This task took six days, 
during which the weather was ideal, 
the sun shining every day. It remind- 
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ed me of October in Wyoming, where 
I have spent many happy days with rod 
and gun. 

The 16th found us established in our 
new quarters, twenty miles from tide- 
water, on Eagle River. We found 
plenty of fresh moose tracks here, as 
the running season was on. 

All were out of camp early, going 
singly. As the brush was thick we knew 
we should be exceedingly careful in 
what we shot at, which one should do 
at all times, regardless of knowing that 
any one else was present in the vicin 
ity. Too much eare cannot be exercised 
for the safety of one’s hunting com- 
panions. I have lost a great many shots 
when I was: not quite sure of what my 
game was, but have never been sorry. 
One hasty shot, on the other hand, may 
blight one’s sporting career for life. 

About an hour and twenty minutes 
after leaving camp, I heard ‘‘bing! 
bing!’’ ring out about 200 yards away ; 
then everything was still, so I made my 
way over to the spot of the disturbance 
and found Mack crowing over a moose 


with a 58-in. spread, thirteen plain and 
distinet points on the right horn, eleven 


on the left. He had a 1914-in. bell. I 
have heard of moose having longer 
bells, but never saw one. After photo- 
graphing, we skinned and dressed the 
meat, which took a good portion of the 
day. Mack had met this old fellow 
coming out of the brush, being just 
forty-five yards from him, when the 
moose discovered his mistake. He was 
so close to the alders that Mack took 
no time to pick a favorable spot to 
shoot at. His first shot hit in the jaw, 
taking out all the food-chopper on the 
side it entered, passed thru his tongue, 
embedding itself in the opposite jaw 
bone. The second shot hit square in 
the breast, passing thru the top of the 
heart. The shots were fired in such 
rapid succession that evidently the 
moose had no time to change his posi- 
tion. 

We returned to camp at 4 p. m. The 
others of the party had preceded us. 
Lee had bagged a 54-in. bull at 110 
yards with one shot, again demonstrat- 
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ing the wonderful killing power of the 
150-gr. umbrella spitzer. Dick and 
Frank made a water haul. 

We spert the 17th in packing meat 
and heads into camp. Snow began fall- 
ing at dark and was three inches deep 
next morning, but a wind came up and 
the sun shone, making the snow look 
like a dream. 

Dick was the only lucky one during 
the day, killing a moose with a freak 
pair of antlers with a 33-in. spread. The 
right horn had one large point and 
three small ones with 15-in. palm. The 
left had five points and a 14-in, palm. 
The palms started widening almost as 
they left the skull, which made it very 
freakish for sure. 

Having an abundance of meat in 
camp, we decided to try jerking and 
drying meat for a few days. This 
proved a success from every stand- 
point, as it brought the weight down 
to almost nothing and reduced the bulk 
as well. Dried moose meat makes a 
very palatable dish when properly pre- 
pared, and when the long, dark nights 
of the North creep down and moose are 
tough and poor, one can use the dried 
meat, and almost make himself believe 
it is only October. 

Three days were spent in this way, 
for smoking and drying meat is some 
job. While we were in camp two In- 
dians came by in a canoe made of two 
moose hides sewed together, while 
spruce pitch was used to seal the joints. 
The frame was made of small willow 
poles. They used no oars, only a pad- 
dle for each man. There was between 
600 and 700 pounds of moose meat in 
the light craft. This was one way of 
making the moose take himself to camp. 
They told us they had taken six moose 
out in that manner. Eagle River is a 
very swift, shallow stream, until it gets 
close to tidewater, with boulders pro- 
jecting out of its bed, making it im- 
passable with any other kind of a boat. 
But leave it to the native; he will al- 
ways find some way to avoid heavy 
packing, and anyone who has ever done 
much of it will agree that he is wise 
in dodging this awful punishment. 
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On the 22d Lee, Dick and I went 
after sheep and goats. Lee and J had 
the good fortune to get a goat apiece, 
each securing our game with one shot 
at about 175 yards. Dick drew a blank. 
We returned to camp at dusk, where 
we found Frank wearing a smile that 
was not at all artificial. He had killed 
the monarch of the forest—a 70-in. bull 
moose with 16-in. palms, fifteen points 
on left horn, fourteen on the other. 
This was the second best head killed in 
the Cook Inlet country during the sea- 
son. The largest was killed by Mr. 
George Clide, measuring 7214, in. Frank 
killed this moose at ninety steps with 
one shot. 
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superb pair of horns measuring 14 in. 
at base, 48 in. around the curve, with 
a 27-in. spread and which was perfect 
in every way. This was the first chance 
Maek had of testing the Ross at long 
range, and the result was highly satis- 
factory. 

Dick got a shot at a ram, for the first 
time on the trip. There was a light 
fog and spitting snow a little, which 
made it impossible to hit him, as the 
distance was about 300 yards. At the 
first shot he was out of sight, for the 
ground was very broken. The report 
of the gun seemed to waken the entire 
sheep family, as there were between 
thirty-five and forty ewes, lambs and 
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The 23d proved to be lucky for all. 
Mack got a goat and the finest ram 
that was secured on the trip. The ram 
was killed at long range. The country 
was so rough he could not step it off, 
as is the usual way by which we meas- 
ured our shots—but estimated it to be 
450 yards. The first shot the game was 
lying down. The bullet struck just at 
its rump, going to pieces, making his 
hips appear as if shot with a shotgun 
loaded with slugs. This brought him 
out of his bed and sent him traveling. 
Mack soon convineed him that running 
was quite as unsafe as lying down, for 
a .280 Ross broke his neck. He had a 
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yearlings on their feet instantly, about 
400 yards down the hill, at alder line, 
as the snow had covered the feed on the 


higher ranges. It was getting late in 
the season, and as it was very hard to 
get onto the old rams, he decided to 
pick out a yearling from the herd. Tak- 
ing a knee rest he fired, catching it low 
in the left hind leg, breaking the bone. 
As this stopped him from running he 
did not fire again, for he knew he eould 
get closer for a finishing shot, and as 
thick as the sheep were, was afraid he 
might hit a ewe. 

Frank and Lee killed a large bag of 
ptarmigan. I secured a nice small ram 
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and some splendid pictures of live 
sheep. I saw more than forty sheep 
during the day, being within fifty feet 
of some, but only killed the one, as that 
made my limit. 

It began to snow about 8 p. m., con- 
tinuing until the 25th, being just nine- 
teen inches deep when it stopped. Well, 
you can guess what things looked like 
around camp with all our meat, tro- 


phies and camp equipment twenty miles 
from salt water. Mack suggested going 
after his dog team and sled, while the 
others packed and prepared to go. This 
plan was agreed upon, so Mack started 


out. We certainly put in some miser- 
able hours carrying heavy packs on our 
backs, but the hunt was most successful 
from every point of view. Of course 
we were one man shy, from what he, 
as well as we, planned on during the 
summer. The absent one was the edi- 
tor of Outdoor Life, and the invitation 
still stands open for him; but, Mae, 
don’t delay too long, as with the com- 
ing of the Government railroad, and 
farms being taken up in Cook’s Inlet 
country, the big game will have to go, 
as it did in most of our Western states. 

The game law of Alaska does not af- 
ford ample protection for its propaga- 
tion. The law allows to each hunter 
two moose, three sheep, three caribou, 
four goats, four deer, three brown 
bears and all the black bears one can 
kill. Black bears can be killed at all 
times of the year, which is surely en- 
tirely wrong. The moose are fast dis- 
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appearing in this part of the country, 
altho our local game warden, Mr. Er- 
ickson, made numerous arrests during 
1915 for game law violations. Most of 
them were for hunting moose for the 
market on Kenai Peninsula, as the new 
railroad is located only a few miles 
from the upper end of it and it made a 
market for all meat that was brought 
in. The warden did all in his power to 
stop this, but the law allows residents 
of Alaska to kill and take moose off the 
peninsula, so it’s a hard proposition to 
tell when a man is hunting for the mar- 
ket or his own use. Nevertheless, we 
hope to see this law remedied before it 
is too late. 

We had many experiences on this 
trip which will long be remembered, 
especially the trip Mack and I took 
‘‘back of beyond,’’ as we called it. I 
am having an enlargement made for 
Mack of the picture where he and the 
goats are in the same photograph. The 
work is being done by W. H. Case of 
Juneau, Alaska, who is an expert in 
this line of business. 

Dick and Frank will long remember 
the coming out thru the snow, as pack- 
ing thru nineteen inches of new snow 
is no job to be sneezed at, even if it 
did get less deep as we neared the salt 
water. Lee will fondly call to memory 
the time when he and I waded the river 
only ten steps apart, and how much 
wetter it was where he waded than 
where I crossed. He will remember 
that upon entering the water he yelled 
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out to me, ‘‘It must be pretty cold up 
there where you are, as you are about 
ten yards nearer the glacier than I am, 
but——’”’ He didn’t finish the sen- 
tence, for the swift current took his 
feet from under him! When we finally 
got across I said, ‘‘ Yes, I guess it was 
warmer where you crossed, but it was 
wetter.’’ I don’t believe he had a dry 
stitch of clothes on him, unless it was 
his hatband. 

These last few days were certainly 
eold. The rivers froze up till we came 
very near not getting our boats out of 
the mouth, where we had anchored 
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ice out to salt water. We landed in 
Knik November 2d, and learned it had 
been below zero while we were packing 
out, which is unusual there so early in 
the year. 

The old saying that you never know 
a man till you eat up a sack of flour 
with him in camp is very true, but I 
will say I would enjoy eating several 
with this bunch, for one could not find 
better sportsmen to be in camp with. 
This is the second big-game hunt I have 
taken with the Foster brothers, and I 
hope to take another some time. So 
ended our much-enjoyed six weeks’ 


them. It took half a day to break the trip. 
(CONCLUSION. ) 











A BIG KADIAK BEAR SKIN. 


Killed by W. A. Hillis, a Washington state sportsman, and one of the greatest bear 
hunters that ever followed a track, on Kadiak Island, Alaska, on Mr. Hillis’ last hunt 
there. This was a very large bear, the size of the skin being seen by its comparison with 
the height of the man standing by its side, C. M. Carson, a big game hunter of acknowl- 
edged prowess. Mr. Hillis shot this bear twice thru the shoulders and once lengthwise with 
his .35 Remington automatic before it gave up 





A GOAT HUNT IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


ADAM BREEDE 


It was one of those dark and stormy 
nights you have read so much about, 
when our trim little yacht, Dinty 
Moore, glided out of Vancouver harbor 
headed for the Powell River country, 
where we were going to hunt goats and 
deer in the Coast Range mountains of 
British Columbia. 

Captain French, the owner of Dinty 
Moore, was at the wheel, and he han- 
dled that fifty-foot yacht as only an 
old sea captain ean, for he had fifteen 
years of experience on the Pacific 
Coast to his credit. 

The yacht was built to comfortably 
accommodate seven, and as our party 
was composed of Captain French, En- 
gineer Charles Scott, Dan McKenzie, 
Dr. Wright and John L. Sullivan, all 
of Vancouver, and Patrick E. Sullivan 
of Seattle and ‘‘ Yours Truly,’’ we had 
the right-sized crowd—and, best of all, 
the right kind of a erowd—no grouchers 
nor shirkers—and everybody was will- 
ing to assist in anything from cooking 
to washing the dishes. 

But, as I said in the opening para- 
graph, ‘“‘it was a dark and stormy 
night’’—a rough sea and a heavy rain- 
storm overhead. 

Little Dinty Moore danced upon the 
waves apparently in high glee, and we 
sang in chorus in the darkness. And 
it was good we did our singing as we 
slid into the trough of the sea, for 
rough weather on the water is hard on 
a ‘‘land lubber.”’ 

‘“We were sailing along,’’ were the 
last musical notes Johnnie Sullivan 
sent forth. He stopped short, eaught 
his breath, turned white under the eyes 
—and then ran for the side of the boat. 
He stood there feeding the fishes in 
the darkness. It was to laugh, and we 
certainly handed it to him. ‘‘But there 
comes a time.”’ 

I was sitting close to the captain 
quietly humming ‘‘ Aloha’’ when I felt 
a gripping sensation in my stomach, 
then a nausea began to get in its work 
—and I didn’t like the motion of the 


boat. But what could I do? Well, I 
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did it, and I assure you there was 
nothing half way about it, either. In 
the meantime Pat sat down in the cabin 
eating apples and smoking. 

So fierce became the storm that 
shortly after midnight the captain 
deemed it best to seek a cover. That’s 
why the sun smiled on us early in the 
morning as Dinty Moore rested quietly 
in Long Bay on Gamber Island. We 
learned afterwards that eight lives 
were lost in that storm along the Pa- 
cific coast. 

Pat Sullivan took charge of the euli- 
nary department and demonstrated his 
skill as a chef beyond any question of 
a doubt. He could flip a steak two 
feet in the air and catch it in the fry- 
ing pan without losing a drop of grease. 
He thought he had an easy task laid out 
before him, but he had not sized up 
Dan McKenzie and Dr. Wright very 
carefully. After Pat had served the 
doctor and Dan with six fried eggs, 
four large slices of ham, and three 
baked potatoes he thought he had ap- 
peased their morning’s appetite. But 
not so. They asked for a second help- 
ing of everything—and they got it. 

‘‘T’ll bet a hundred dollars to a 
doughtnut,’’ said Pat, ‘‘that you two 
are the greatest eaters in the world. 
Why, I wouldn’t board you for twenty- 
five dollars a week.’’ And he meant 
it, for he had inside information. Pat 
continued: ‘‘Every time I turn my 
head to spit you human ostriches clean 
your plates.’”’ 

That afternoon we dropped anchor in 
Nelson Bav eid took a little hunt, with- 
out result. It was here that a discus- 
sion came up regarding the shooting of 
fish. MeKenzie insisted that a fish ten 
inches under water eould be killed by 
a rifle bullet. Pat said it could not be 
done unless the shooter stood directly 
over the fish. The bets were on and I 
was selected to do the shooting. There 
were plenty of salmon in the little bay, 
so after going one hundred yards I 
picked out a large one, in about a foot 
of water, and fired, No sooner had the 
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smoke cleared away than the salmon 
eame to the surface of the water with 
a hole in its head. I killed two more 
as further evidence and all bets were 
quickly paid. 

Not finding any game on this island 
we continued our course northward. 
About 9 o’clock that night we passed 
Van Anda on Texada island, the point 
where the excursion steamer California 
met with such a serious accident early 
one July morning in 1913, and caused 
the loss of so many lives, mostly school 
teachers, who were on an excursion trip 
to Southern Alaska. 

Just before we passed Texada island 
a beautiful illumination came into view 
directly ahead of us—a great light shot 
out of the inky. darkness and shafts of 
pinkish hue stretched out their gigantic 
arms heavenward, until they seemed to 
tint the sky. Then gradually there ap- 
peared a winking and blinking of thou- 
sands of electric lights, and it looked 
as if we might be running into the har- 
bor of New York. 

**Great Scott, what harbor is that?”’ 
I asked. 


‘*Powell River,’’ quickly responded 
the Captain. 

‘“‘But I thought you 
River was just a small place,’’ said I. 


said Powell 
‘‘And soit is,’’ came the reply. 
‘* Why, it’s just a company town,’’ con- 
tinued Captain French, ‘‘ with a popula- 
tion of about one thousand.’’ 

‘One thousand,’’ I repeated. ‘‘Cae- 
sar’s ghost, it is illuminated like a city 
of several hundred thousand.’’ 

‘*Ves,’’ said the Captain, ‘‘ but nearly 
every light you see is in one plant— 
The Powell River Paper Mills company 
—and it is one of the largest paper 
mills in the world. The company em- 
ploys nearly one thousar.d men at this 
place, and the plant is run full blast 
night and day.”’ 

And even as he spoke we could plain- 
ly discern the outlines of the monster 
plant which was laid out in a triangu- 
lar form. 

We landed without much difficulty 
and gathered such information as we 
desired. John Sullivan scouted around 
and learned that there were goats and 
deer thirty or forty miles up Powell 
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Lake—if we cared to climb rocky cliffs 
several thousand feet high to get with- 
in shooting range. That settled it— 
Pat, John, Dan and I quickly decided 
to get an early start the next morning 
and go to the head of the lake. This 
was looked upon as too strenuous by 
the rest of the party, so they said they 
would fish and hunt around Powell 
River until we returned. 

it took five hours to make the run 
up Powell Lake in a gasoline launch, 
but we enjoyed every minute of the 
time, for Powell Lake is undoubtedly 
one of the most beautiful lakes in the 
world. It is about a half mile wide 
and is fringed on either side by rolling 
hills that gradually grow into walls of 
rock studded with pine to the timber 
line and then gracefully topped off 
with a blanket of snow. In the center 
of the lake is a beautiful little island 
that stretches out fifteen miles. Sur- 
rounded by such beauty and grandeur, 
is it any wonder that we were almost 
sorry when the little launch finally ran 
its nose alongside the landing at the 
Bradburn eabin, which was erected 
right at the edge of the lake on Siwash 
Creek, and was a floating lodge. We 
were kindly greeted by William Brad- 
burn and sons, Charles and Arthur, 
Mrs. Bradburn and Miss Myrtle Tiber. 
We were immediately assured we could 
stay there, but were informed that the 
meat house was empty. 

Upon being assured there were deer in 
the mountains, and as we had seen three 
goats on the way up, we unpacked 
our luggage and made ourselves at 
home, And I doubt if any bunch of 
hunters ever found a more hospitable 
place for headquarters. 

That night it rained almost continu- 
ously, which accounted for our late 
start the next morning. Pat and his 
son, John, went up the cafon with Mr. 
Bradburn, as that was the easiest trail. 
Dan and I went with Charles Brad- 
burn up the steeper trail. 

We had gone fully two-thirds up the 
mountain before we saw the first signs 
of game—it was some fresh tracks that 
told us deer had been in that vicinity 
during the past hour or two—and in 
less than ten minutes we had one of 
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them bagged. I saw the buck first, but 
overshot it. Dan proved equal to the 
occasion and knocked it down. We 
also knocked down another one that 
was close by, but it jumped down 
among the rocks where we could not 
get it. Catching the deer, we climbed 
and crawled until the top of ‘‘Old 
Baldy’’ was under our feet. It had 
been a hard and dangerous climb, but 
a brief rest had put us in good condi- 
tion to continue the hunt. 

We were working towards the west 
ledge of the mountain when four goats 
slowly came into view from behind a 
huge boulder. I picked out the largest 
one in the flock and shot it through 
the fore shoulder. It gave a jump and 
started for the edge of th ao In 
an instant I realized that~ if that Boat 
ever reached the rim rock he would be 
lost to me, even though it was severely 
wounded, as it would fall hundreds of 
feet down among the rocks, where it 
would be impossible for man to go. 
With these thoughts flashing through 
my mind I econeentrated my entire fire 
on the one goat. It took three slugs 
Winchester to bring the 


from my .35 
big animal down, and even then as it 
fell ten feet from the rim rock it tried 


hard to pull itself to the ledge. Dan 
was not in a position to get a shot, so 
the other goats got away. 

‘It’s a ‘beaut’,’’ said Charlie. 

At a glance I saw I had killed a prize 
goat—for lying there upon the rocks it 
measured six feet, and as it took all 
three of us to handle it, we placed its 
weight at close to four hundred pounds; 
it certainly was a fine specimen and 
was pronounced by all who saw it the 
largest goat they had ever seen. It did 
not take long to skin the animal and 
cut off a hind quarter. Placing the meat 
within the pelt I shouldered the pack 
and we started down the mountain to 
pick up the deer that had been sacked. 
We got it and started for camp. 

Now, Dan McKenzie is a great, big, 
well-preserved Scotchman who stands 
6 ft. 2 in. in his bare feet and he weighs 
220 pounds. He is not fat, and he has 
the appearance of being a powerful 
man—in truth, he looks like one of 
Jack lLondon’s heroes. And why 
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shouldn‘t he?—a man of such splendid 
proportions and such great, broad 
shoulders. And besides, didn’t he mush 
it in the Klondyke and cary mail via 
dog team up there for three years? 
And, wasn’t it less than three months 
ago that he celebrated his thirty-fifth 
birthday anniversary? Why, then, 
should I have any doubt in miid about 
how Dan was going to get that deer 
into camp? I didn’t. 

Getting the deer properly fastened 
upon his back, Dan started down the 
mountain just as easy like as if he 
were toting a jack rabbit. He made 
the first hundred yards without much 
difficulty, but had to rest. He tried 
it again, but this time fifty yards was 
his limit—and he slipped and fell and 
fell and slipped and stumbled along. 

‘There, I’m done,’’ said Dan as he 
erawleds out from under his load. If 
you think I’m going to carry that 
thing another foot you’ve got another 
guess coming. Charlie, didn’t you say 
you’d tote a deer in for $5?”’ 

‘‘That’s what I said,’’ articulated 
Charlie in a slow, Missourian voice. 

‘‘Well, hop to it. I wouldn’t carry 
it in if it never got there,’’ was Dan’s 
remark as he mopped his sweating 
brow. 

‘*Well, what in hell’s the matter 
with me, anyway?’’ said big Dan as he 
sat down while Charlie prepared to 
shoulder the deer. ‘‘Why, I would 
have bet a thousand dollars that I 
could have packed that thing to camp 
with less than half a dozen stops. It 
can’t weigh more than 120 pounds. 
Why, I used to mush it with a load like 
that. But now my knees tremble, my 
bones ache, and as for wind—I’m as 
bad as @ horse with the heaves. That’s 
what I get for sitting around with my 
feet under the mahogany when I ought 
to be out in God’s country living close 
to Nature. And to think I’m nothing 
but a bunch of dough—well, what 
d’know about that!’’ 

Now, Charles Bradburn is but 5 ft. 11 
in. in height and weighs 160 lbs., but 
the ease and manner in which he carried 
that deer two miles down the moun- 
tains and into camp would have sur- 
prised any old hunter. And all the time 
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Dan was saying: ‘‘ Well, what d’know 
about that!’’ 

But we were not the only fortunate 
hunters that day, as Pat, John and Will- 
iam Bradburn reported even greater 
luck. While Pat was sitting close to the 
top of the mountain John and William 
Bradburn, climbed to the top and dis- 
covered 4 large band of goats at close 
range, directly beneath them. They 
fired sixteen shots. They reported four 
dead and one wounded, but as the goats 
had been killed in such a rough country 
they could not get them to camp. 

That night another rainstorm came 
and there was a heavier snowfall on the 
mountains. 

Next day Pat Sullivan said he hadn’t 
lost any goats and John Sullivan and 
William Bradburn did not feel capable 
of going down into that rough canon 
after the goats they had killed, so it 
was up to Charlie, Dan and myself to 
make the trip. It was but a couple of 
miles to the point from which the goats 
were shot, but that quarter of mile 
down into that steep cafion was most 
dangerous. When we arrived at the 
point where the shooting took place we 
located two dead goats and saw a 
wounded Billy. I shot the wounded one 
and then Charlie and I left Dan sitting 
on top of the mountain while we care- 
fully worked our way down the cafion. 
There was four inches of snowfall on 
the level which made it anything but 
pleasant or safe traveling over slippery 
rocks and fallen logs down the side of 
the mountain. Somewhat bruised and 
sweating like Christy Mathewson on 
the mound, Charlie and I landed among 
the dead goats and soon had them 
skinned. But there were only three, in- 
cluding the one that had been wounded. 
Charlie packed two pelts on his back 
and I took the other, and then the real 
work began. 

_If going down that cafion with only 
a gun to carry was dangerous what was 
it going to be when we went up with a 
heavy load?—that is what was upper- 
most in my mind as we started for the 
top. 

‘“We’'ll have to be careful,’’ said 
Charlie as he started to climb, ‘‘for if 
we fall,’’ he continued, ‘‘it’l] mean a 
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drop of a thousand feet or more.’ 

Of course it was all right for him to 
admonish me of the danger, but even a 
blind man would have realized it, for 
every time a loosened stone was sent 
rolling over the cliff it seemed ten min- 
utes before it struck bottom. 

Slowly and carefully we were making 
our way to the top when I came to a 
large, flat rock lying against the side 
of the mountain at an angle of about 75 
degrees. There was a small bunch of 
brush hanging part way over it, and by 
the footprints in the snow it was patent 
that Charlie had had a hard time of it. 

‘*You’ll have to be careful getting by 
that rock,’’ shouted Charlie from a 
bunch of brush. ‘‘I almost got mine,’’ 
he concluded. But even while he spoke 
I was about as close to ‘‘ getting mine’’ 
as it was possible to be witheut getting 
it—with my rifle in my left hand, a 
broken tree limb in my right hand and 
a buck brush in my teeth I was lying 
flat on my belly on that slippery rock— 
and it was a thousand feet to the next 
landing place directly beneath me. I 
had grabbed what appeared to be a 
strong root, but it snapped and broke 
just as I was making the greatest effort 
to eross the rock. I subconsciously 
acted—my mouth opened and my teeth 
sank deep into a drooping buck brush— 
I was safe, but it was a close eall. 

On our way back to camp Dan and I 
shot a goat on the mountain across the 
canon, but it fell among the rocks where 
it was impossible to retrieve. 

‘‘That’s one place I wouldn’t go for 
a thousand dollars,’’ said Charlie, when 
we asked him if there was any way 
possible to get the goat we had just 
killed. And we could tell by the looks 
of the side of the mountain that he 
meant it. 

When we arrived in camp that after- 
noon Pat was in full charge of Mrs. 
Bradburn’s kitchen and he had a fine 
game dinner waiting for us. 

That evening we returned to Powell 
River harbor, where we found the cap- 
tain, the doctor and the engineer all 
aboard Dinty Moore, all ready for the 
return trip; and the next afternoon 
found us safely back in Vancouver en- 
joying a big game feed. 








ENTRANCE TO GRAND CANYON,ON THE SNAKE RIVER. 


HUNTING ELK AND SHEEPIN WYOMING 


R. N. BURNES 


In the June number (1915) of Out- 
door Life I read a short article in re- 
gard to hunting in Wyoming and how 
to get there by way of Idaho Falls, 
making a saving of time and expense. 
I wrote the author of the article and 
got in communication with W. C. Vail, 
a registered guide, and soon had plans 
arranged for a hunt on Willow Creek, 
Wyoming. I left Boston August 23; 
arrived at Idaho Falls the 27th, then 
by auto eighty-one miles over the 
prairie (and some hills sandwiched in), 
arriving at Vail’s cabin late in the eve- 
ning of the 28th. Next day our outfit 
and party were ready.. They consisted 
of W. C. Vail, guide, William Strober, 
cook and general all-around man; three 
saddle horses, six pack horses and the 
writer astride of Bollie, the best horse 
of the outfit. Vail lives at the mouth 
of Grand Cafion on the Snake River in 
Wyoming. We wended our way by the 
trail over the roughest country I have 


yet seen, rising sometimes hundreds of 
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feet almost straight above the swirling 
rapids of Snake River. A misstep meant 
death to horse and rider. It was my 


. first experience over a trail so narrow, 


and to my way of thinking, dangerous. 
I looked up and kept in the saddle. 
After fourteen miles of this kind of 
going we forded the Snake River and 
made camp for the night near Jack Da- 
vis’ (the hermit miner) cabin. 

Many and strange are the stories told 
about Jack. Three years ago he was 
found almost dead in his rude hut. 
Kind hands did what they could for 
him. Three days later death claimed 
him, and all that was mortal of Jack 
was laid away in a narrow grave be- 
neath some weeping willows that grew 
near his cabin. The spot is marked by 
a slab of wood nailed to a tree over his 
grave, the last resting place of the her- 
mit miner. 

While the cook was getting supper I 
got out my fly rod and caught nine 
trout in the rapids in front of our tent. 
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Next morning I caught four trout in the 
pool below the rapids, weighing eight 
pounds. 

On the 30th we crossed over the di- 
vide from Snake River to Willow Creek. 
About noon we saw a herd of twenty- 
seven elk—no good heads. We made 
camp at dark. The season opens Sep- 
tember 1. 

I had been in the saddle twelve hours 
without a rest and was some lame and 
sore—so much so that I could not stand 
when I dismounted, so I kept hold of 
the horn of the saddle. I soon got my 
legs woke up and was none the worse 
for my two days’ trip. September 1 we 
saw a few elk, but no bulls that I want- 
ed. September 2 proved as luckless as 
the 1st. I was some surprised as I 
thought from what I had been told bulls 
were there waiting to be killed. On Sep- 
tember 3 I went out with Strober, the 
cook. Vail went up in the mountains 
to look for sheep. This range of moun- 
tains is said to be one of the best for 
sheep in Wyoming. About noon a very 
fine mule deer started out of the cafion 


below us; he had a good set of antlers 
in velvet. It was indeed a fine sight to 
see him bounding up the side of the 
cafion. Deer are protected up to Octo- 


ber 1, so I had to let him go. This 
was all the deer I saw in the fifteen 
days. I did not even see a deer track. 
They are getting very scarce and should 
be protected. We saw a few elk, but no 
bulls with good heads. 

When we arrived at camp, Vail was 
there ahead of us and had supper ready. 
Said he saw four good rams and six 
sheep with no horns. The rams were 
about 500 yards away, standing. I was 
very pleased, as well as surprised, as 
rams are scarce everywhere. I did not 
expect to see one. . 

Next day, September 4, Vail, Strober 
and I left early to make the climb up 
the mountains. We rode the horses as 
far as they could climb and then started 
on foot. The day was very hot and 
climbing steep and hard. I had my rifle 
strapped on my back, also a pair of 
glasses and camera. I left the camera 
early on the climb. Sometimes climb- 
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ing almost perpendicularly, we had to 
use our hands and feet. As we neared 
the 8,000 feet elevation breathing was 
hard. I could not get my lungs to work 
and several times almost lost my bal 
ance. My head was dizzy and I could 
not getmy breath. Weslowly made the 
ascent. About 10:30 we saw where sheep 
had been lying down. A minute later 
smell stones came rolling down past 
us. Vail whispered, ‘‘Sheep above us.’’ 
The climb continued, we soon reach- 
ing a point where we could get a good 
view across the cafion and sit down for 
a rest. To our left a huge mountain of 
rock rose more than 250 feet; the front 
facing the cafion was perpendicular for 
at least 100 feet. No one could believe 
that any animal could find a foothold 
on it, much less a bed. Soon we got 
our glasses focused on the many places 
where sheep might bé. We had been 
there five minutes or more when Stro- 
ber whispered to me, ‘‘I see a ram.’’ 
His voice was nothing out of the ordi- 
nary. Nothing ever excites Bill. I was 
a bit unnerved. I asked where it was 
some time before I could see him. I 
was not looking far enough away. I 
finally saw him lying down seventy-five 
to a hundred feet up on the face of the 
rock before mentioned. I had a 9 mm. 
Sauer Mauser rifle fitted with tele- 
scope. I asked Bill how far it was. He 
said, ‘‘Shoot high.’’ I took careful aim 
high on the shoulder. The bullet went 
low; he jumped up, evidently trying to 
locate the noise. Next shot I aimed 
higher over his back; the bullet seemed 
a little low as before. He was getting 
uneasy, but had not seen us. The third 
shot caught him thru the lungs, a fatal 
shot. He looked up, no doubt intending 
to make his eseape by the way he had 
gone so many times. His strength was 
not equal for the jump and he turned 
around, seemingly confused. Bill’s voice 
raised somewhat now and he said, 
‘*Shoot; he may lie down and die and 
we will not get him.’’ I think it was 
my fifth shot that caught him about the 
heart. He went head first off of the 
shelf where he stood and fell seventy- 
five or more feet before he touched any- 
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THE AUTHOR CARRYING IN HIS RAM’S HEAD. 


thing, turning many somersaults as he 


went. We could not see him land, as 
the view was obstructed by small trees. 
I fully expected his horns would be 
ruined. It was some half hour before 
we found the mutilated body nearly a 
quarter of a mile down the cafion from 
where he first landed. The horns were 
not broken by the fall. One had the 
end broken off, but it was an old break. 
The horns measured 1514 in. around the 


base and 33 in. around the 
outside of the bow. Altho 
it was not a record set of 
horns, it was a good set 
and better than the aver- 
age hunter gets, if he is 
fortunate enough to get a 
head at all. We dressed 
him, covered the carcass 
up and left him until next 
day, when we got as near 
as we could with the 
horses. After getting some 
pictures of him we took 
the head and meat to 
camp. 

We hunted elk for the 
next five days, seeing 
many cows and young elk, 
but good bulls were not 
in evidence. We saw two 
a quarter of a mile away, 
but when we got where 
we expected to get a shot 
they had gone. Septem- 
ber 9 we moved camp 
across the divide to Snake 
River. On the 11th we 
were high up on _ the 
mountains; it was very 
cold. A snow squall came 
up and about six inches 
of snow fell. We did not 
see any elk—not as much 
as a track. Next day we 
hunted about two miles 
southwest of our camp. 
The snow had nearly all 
gone. I had two more 
days left. It began to look 
as if I was not going to 
get an elk. About 1:30 
p. m. Vail saw twelve elk 
more than a half mile across the cafion. 
With the aid of the glasses we could 
see two good bulls lying down some 
distance in the rear of the others. We 
saw that we would have to make a 
long stalk to get a shot, if at all. Going 
back to the timber we kept under cover 
and got across on the same range where 
they had been. When we got over the 
summit and looked down where we had 
seen them they were not there. Vail 
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hurried to get a look and see if he 
could locate the way they had gone. As 
for me, I was about ‘‘all in,’’ and in 
anything but a conversational frame of 
mind. Perhaps the conversation I was 
having with myself would not look good 
on paper. I sat down on the steep side 
of the slope and had given up all hopes 
of seeing them. My last chance to get 
an elk head seemed to be gone. Some- 
thing caught my eye. Could it be true? 
Two good elk were coming out at the 
bottom of the cafion and started up on 
the other side. How far? Well, I don’t 
know; I have heard hunters are liable 
to over-estimate distances. I will not 
venture a guess. Quick action was not 
necessary. Taking in the situation, I 
saw that they were not getting much 
further away. I took careful aim at the 
leader, aiming high. The third shot 
caught him on the top of the skull be- 
tween the horns (one inch higher would 
have been a miss. He dropped and did 
not move. The other one stopped, turned 
around and started back. My second 
shot hit him high over the heart. He 
fell, rolled to the bottom of the cafion, 
and the tragedy was over. 

The guide, attracted by my shooting, 
soon arrived. We reached the fallen 
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monarchs about the same time. They 
were good heads, six points and heavy 
beams. The usual formalities of dress- 
ing was now in order and was attended 
to in quick time, as it was then late. 

Yes, I was much pleased with my 
eleventh-hour success. Next day we 
packed the meat and heads to camp and 
got ready for our journey over the 
winding trail down the Snake River to 
the outside world. We arrived without 
any unusual happening at Vail’s ranch 
at the entrance of Grand Cajfion sixteen 
days from the time we left, with two elk 
and one good ram. I felt well paid for 
my long journey—nearly 5,000 miles— 
to make this valuable addition to my 
collection. I believe I have all the spe- 
cies of horned animals in America in 
my den except three, which I will get 
as soon as I can. 

I left the heads with E. A. Lockwood, 
the taxidermist at Idaho Falls. Five 
weeks later I had them at home hang: 
ing in my den. I am much pleased with 
the job he did; they are very life like 
and his prices are cheaper than I could 
get them mounted for at home. I ex- 
pect soon to go to British Columbia on 
a hunting trip, and if I do will give the 
readers of Outdoor Life the story of my 
trip. 




















A HUNTING STORY OF ALASKA, 


This fall Alaska will be invaded by one 
of America’s greatest sportsmen—Ralph 
Edmunds of Idaho—whose hunting field 
will be the famous Cassiar District, the 
best big game territory now left on this 
continent. Mr. Edmunds will be equipped 
with one of the most complete hunting 
outfits that ever accompanied a sports- 
man to that section. Few men have 
had the big game hunting experience 
enjoyed by Mr. Edmunds, and fewer 
still can shoot a rifle with as great 
proficiency as he. He has kindly offered 
to write a full account of his trip for 
Outdoor Life exclusively, and we take 
this means of notifying our readers in 
advance so that they may be prepared 
for the literary treat that will be in store 
for them this fall and winter. 











AMONG THE PHEASANTS 


WM. L. LANGBEHN 








THE AUTHOR AND HIS MORNING’S KILL--TWO PHBASANTS 


AND ONE GROUSE. 


Years ago, while living on the Dakota 
prairies, I used to think there was no 
sport like the hunting of prairie chick- 
ens. As we shift around a bit over the 
country our opinions on a great many 
subjects are apt to change. 

No one will deny that the hunting of 
prairie chickens is great sport, especial- 


ly when one is fortunate enough to be 
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the possessor of a well- 
broken pointer or setter 
dog. The energy and 
beauty displayed by these 
dogs when at work is 
well worth a trip of many 
miles if only for the sight. 
The shooting of the birds 
as they rise and wing 
rapidly away is truly the 
prince of sports, for on 
the prairies, with no brush 
and timber to interfere, 
the sportsman has every 
opportunity to show of 
what stuff he is made. 
But all of us can not 
live in the Dakotas or any 
of those prairie states, for 
if we did those places 
would become somewhat 
crowded, and as we choose 
other climes for our abode 
we are apt to choose other 
games for our amusement. 
The question of amuse- 
ment did not so much 
enter into the argument 
as some other things, in 
the choosing of my new- 
found sport. In fact, altho 
I had heard of pheasant 
shooting quite often, the 
sport looked too much like 
a ‘‘sneak-up-on ’em’’ game 
to suit my fancy. The 
idea of treeing the birds 
and then pumping shot 
into them sounded like the 
so much despised ‘‘pot- 
shooting.’’ However, I 
now stand convinced that in the ab- 
sence of prairies and prairie chickens 
on the open country, pheasant shoot- 
ing in the eafions, along the creeks, in 
the mountains, where the brush is so 
thick, tall and dense that to lose your 
way is not nearly as difficult as telling 
the points of the compass; where every 
known conceivable hue of nature blends 
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in harmony with the green pines, 
balsams, firs and cedars, and—at this 
time of the year, October and Novem- 
ber—the brownish yellow of the tam- 
arack, is what you might call the sport 
ideal. 

Pheasant shooting gives you all that 
the prairie chicken has to offer in the 
way of sport, for he is one of the wisest 
of birds, often outwitting the well- 
trained dog by his fleetness in covering 
ground, and besides that you sports- 
men who like wing shooting can easily 
get enough of that, for the pretty bird is 
hard to beat when it comes to speed 
in the air. He has a habit of sticking 
pretty close to heavy brush and if your 
eyesight is good, and your trigger 
finger speedy maybe you will get a bird, 
and then again maybe not. 

My introduction to the gamey bird 
came when an invitation was extended 
for an early morning’s hunt—October 
3d—and more out of curiosity than en- 
thusiasm I accepted. There were four 
in the party, and while names do not 
signify much, yet we all have them so I 
I will give the names of the party. Leo, 
Noah, Claud and myself, and we were 
assisted by a bow-legged, yellow-haired 
dog of spaniel descent, possessed of a 
most melodious and generous voice. His 
nose was of the finest ; that is to say his 
nose was capable of doing nicely what 
dogs’ noses are supposed to do. 

We had hardly entered the thicket— 
one picked out beforehand—when we 
heard the bow-legs barking off to the 
left and a moment later the bur-r-r of 
the bird as it winged its way to safety 
away from us. This bird failed to tree. 
A minute or so later the yellow-haired 
dog came rushing across the trial we 
were following, nose to the ground and 
barking excitedly, passed us and not a 
dozen feet from where we stood flushed 
three birds, two of which went on their 
way rejoicing and the third treeing. 
Noah discovered the unfortunate one a 
minute later while the dog stood be- 
neath the tree barking as loud as his 
limited capacity would allow, and with 
a well-directed shot from a .22 Reming- 
ton scooped ‘in the first prize. A few 
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minutes later, the little dog had another 
pheasant treed, and while I was in the 
dense thicket trying to locate the bird 
and the dog, the pesky thing spread its 
wings and flew straight at Leo, who 
raised his 12-gauge and called ‘‘Halt,’’ 
but the bird would not, and for all we 
know is still alive, while the hole which 
Leo punctured in the air, except for a 
few minor scars, is rapidly healing. 

The next half hour was fruitless, or 
more properly speaking, pheasantless. 
After a short rest we decided that the 
birds were feeding on higher ground, 
and so to the hills we went. After a 
twenty minutes’ walk along a cow trail 
the dog treed a bird in a small cafion, 
and after waiting for some one of us to 
come to where he was—which was dif- 
ficult, for the brush was so thick that 
torn clothes and hands from the thorn 
bushes was the least damage one could 
expect—he gave one angry bark and 
left the bird just as I managed to dig 
my way thru. I looked every tree over 
earefully and had just decided that the 
bird had made safe his getaway when I 
espied what looked very much like what 
I thought a pheasant should look, so 
taking careful aim thru the tangled 
mess, I let drive with the 28-gauge. The 
object I amed at disappeared and vari- 
ous branches of the tree also fell. The 
gun I was using was one borrowed for 
the occasion, for when leaving my home 
in Spokane for the outing in the moun- 
tains I had not considered it worth 
while to take my own splatter gun. I 
was not disappointed at all for the 28 
was more than a match for any pheas- 
ant I had occasion to shoot at that day, 
so in my mind the little gun has another 
use besides the one commonly assigned 
to it, a taxidermist’s gun. 

When the dust cleared I dug my way 
thru to the tree where I had seen the 
bird and looked for my prize, but care- 
ful looking did not disclose the object 
sought. The other fellows began to 
‘“‘ouy’’ me for shooting at pine cones 
and so forth, but I insisted I had killed 
a bird. Finally Noah found his way to 
me and advised me to again look care- 
fully under the tree, and this I did with 
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CLAUD AND HIS BIRD. NOTE THE PRETTY 
MARKINGS OF THE TAIL FEATHERS. 
the result that the bird was found stone 
dead, slightly covered with some of the 

branches which fell with it. 

The next bird was Leo’s. Claud and 
I feel a little bit hard at him for this, 
too, for we were walking side by side 
when Leo picked it, out of the tree above 
our head. The bird fell at our feet. A 
few minutes later Noah tried the same 
thing and would have been successful— 
if he hadn’t scored a miss. 

The yellow-haired dog was beginning 
to range too far away for us to keep a 
good watch, and as a consequence sev- 
eral birds treed and then flew before 
we could get near enough to see them. 
One of these flew a short distance and 
treed again, and altho we thought we 
had picked the exact tree, we could not 


locate the bird and the dog failed to 
get the scent. We were all talking ex- 
citedly, and started to go on, when I 
happened to glance up and in the very 
tree under which we stood sat the bird. 
All I could see was the tail, and the tail 
suffered the consequences. The bird 
was somewhat badly shot up but the 
breast and legs were in fair condition 
for the stew pot. 

Claud grew determined and watched 
the dog carefully, so the next bird he 
carefully stowed away with his trusted 
16-gauge of unknown make. We sure 
had an assortment of guns; one 16- 
gauge, one 28-gauge, one 12-gauge and 
a .22 rifle. None of them were of the 
fancy kind, or high priced, but all were 
game getters. 

Two more birds bit the dust; one was 
shot by Leo, and as pretty a wing shot 
as one could wish to see. The bird 
raised at Claud’s feet, and he quickly 
raised his gun and aimed for a sure shot 
and pulled on the trigger, but nothing 
happened. The hammer was at half 
eock. Leo, who was jus behind him, 
took in the situation at once, and quick- 
ly stepping to one side, aimed and fired. 
The bird collapsed in mid air and fell 
against a stump of a tamarack. Another 
instant and the bird would have been 
in cover. 

The last bird for the morning was a 
blue grouse, and the prize fell to me. 
Grouse are considerably larger than 
pheasants, and look much like prairie 
chickens. They are to be found mostly 
on the hillsides while the pheasants in- 
habit the swamps. This particular bird 
with its mate flushed almost at our 
feet, but before anyone could bring gun 
to shoulder they were in the timber, but 
one had treed while the other continued 
on the wing. Then began the hunt 
thru the trees for the one which had 
treed. The dog as well as we men used 
every effort to locate the bird. Just as 
I scrambled over a fallen giant of the 
forest I discovered the bird in a tree 
at least forty yards to my left. There 
was but little use trying to get closer, so 
I thought to give the little 28 a chance 
to show what it could do, and blazed 
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away. The bird fell. At the same in- 
stant I heard Leo say: ‘‘ Well, I’ll 
be eS 

I could not hear the last word but 
decided it was a nice word, for Leo is a 
pretty nice boy. When I got to where 
the bird lay, Leo was already there and 
then I learned why he gave vent to his 
feelings. 

**Bill, that was to be my bird. I had 
the gun cocked and was aiming when I 
heard your gun and saw the bird fall.’’ 

I consoled him the best I could, but 
told him I could not take such chances 
with his big gun. He might miss, and 
He is subject to 


I knew I would not. 
‘*buek fever.’’ 

We hunted for half an hour more and 
then the dog came to us and refused to 
hunt further, for he was tired and hun- 
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gry. The dog had nothing on us, how- 
ever, for we also were tired and hungry. 
All had arisen early and no one had 
stopped to even take a bite. So much 
had we enjoyed the morning’s sport 
that the question of breakfast, or the 
demands of hunger had not been heed- 
ed. Now that the excitement was over, 
each hastened home by the shortest 
trails known. 

The morning’s sport had been voted 
a success, and my decision is that 
pheasant shooting is not such an un- 
sportsman-like game as I at first 
imagined, for if a hunter has scruples 
about the treeing part of the game 
then let him hunt pheasants without a 
dog. I have tried that, and can truth- 
fully say that every bird bagged in 
that way is a bird well earned. 




















A WINTER HUNTING TRIP IN MONTANA. 


The above photograph was taken by Clyde Cobb, one of our most ardent Mon- 
tana readers, as he and his partner, Herbert Yeaw, were returning from a two- 
weeks’ lion hunt in Northern Montana during the middle of last winter. 
encountered very deep snow, running between three and seven feet on the level, 
and necessitating the use of dog sled, toboggan and snow-shoes. 
that they saw 1,000 deer on the trip, having counted 163 in two days, and found 
fourteen deer that had been killed by coyotes. 
Swan River and the South Fork of the Flathead River. 


They 
They estimated 


They camped on the divide between 




















OVERLAND IN A THREE-CYLINDER 
CAYUSE 


IRENE C. FORSYTH 


In these days of auto travel, an ac- 
count of a little trip just completed by 
a party of friends, including myself, 
may be novel and interesting to your 
readers. 

There were four of us in all, two 
married couples, all intensely interest- 
ed in hunting and fishing—in fact, in 
any good, clean sport. We had all 
been working hard, and decided to 
take an outing and see a little of the 
outside world as well. Mr. S., one 
member of the party, had heard much 
of the hunting in the White Mountains 
of Arizona, so we at last decided to 
make that our destination. At first we 
intended to travel by the conventional 
railroad, but, upon second thought, 
came to the conclusion that, as time 
was no object, we would go overland 
as everyone agreed that by that 
method we would see more unusual 
and interesting sights. Autos of 
course were considered next, but final- 
ly discarded, and we at last agreed to 
make the journey in the good old-fash- 
ioned way that served our forefathers 
in pioneer days; namely, with the old, 
reliable team and wagon. Our reasons 
for this decision were numerous, but 
were in the main as follows: We be- 
lieved we could carry a more complete 
outfit ; that we could travel roads unfit 
for auto; that we would have our 
horses to use as saddle ponies in camp; 
and, last but not least, that we would 
be free from breakdowns, tire troubles 
and all the other ailments of a ma- 
chine. And let me say now that we 
were not disappointed, and that, altho 
the trip was necessarily slower, we 
daily discovered new advantages for 
our mode of travel. 

Having reached this decision, we im- 
mediately set about to prepare our out- 
fit, and as you might be tempted to 


do likewise, I shall describe it, for a 
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neater, more complete one I have never 
seen. We purchased our horses first, 
three cow ponies, 6 or 7 years old, and 
weighing, on an average 900 pounds. 
They had never been in harness, but 
took to it like a duck to water, and 
proved as game little horses as ever 
walked. With all our mountain elimb- 
ing they never ‘‘quit,’’ and they were 
absolutely indifferent to trains, autos 
or anything we met along the road. 
One smoky roan was in harness, every 
day, and the other two, both bays, 
changed from harness to pack, and in 
all our journey, covering eventually 
1,200 miles, only one horse suffered a 
sick day, notwithstanding the constant 
change of food, water and climate. 
Next, we purchased a light but strong, 
spring wagon which we remodeled to 
suit our own ideas. The front seat we 
placed even with the dash with a foot- 
board in front, making more room in 
the rear for the back seat, formed by 
a locker box in which we kept all 
necessary clothing, and the ‘‘grub”’ 
box which formed the back of the seat. 
This grub box was large and commodi- 
ous, with a campartment for pots and 
pans, and a drop door at the back, 
which formed a table when open, with 
a removable leg to support it. The seat 
eushions were made of heavy brown 
denim, and in them were folded and 
and tied the necessary blankets and 
quilts. Under the front seat was a box 
for grain with a compartment for tools, 
and one for an emergency medicine 
ease. Our campstove, made of an old 
grate and four large hinges, folded 
and laid flat on the floor of the 
wagon: the saddles, with extra coats 
and laprobes, strapped on top of the 
grub box; and the tent poles strapped 
alongside the wagon. The wagon top 
we put on ourselves after the local 
blacksmith had placed the bows. It 
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was 14-ounce Army khaki, with a hood 
and roll curtains at the side and rear. 
On the packhorse were two saddle bags 
containing all the odds and ends, the 
horse blankets, some extra quilts. a 
large tarpaulin and the tent, an 8 by 
10 size. We carried two lanterns and 
two water bags, holding nine gallons. 
Last but not least, we had our dogs, 
four of them, which we hoped to use in 
hunting, and altho we were disappoint- 
ed, they proved jolly companions on 
the road and were important factors. 
Tip was a famous old cold-trail hound, 
and Queenie, his leash mate, a finely- 
marked young Walker. Togo, an Air- 
dale, was the pet of the outfit, and 
Rex, a hound puppy, was the fourth. 
The saddest mishap of the entire trip 
was the loss of the two last named 
with poison in the sheep country of 
New Mexico. It was the first day; 
they had not been chained, and we felt 
bitterly paid for our carelessness. 


There is no better friend than a good 
dog, and I am not ashamed of the tears 


we shed as we covered them over with 
dirt and left them alone on the plains. 
And so you have a picture of us as 
we left our home near Denver on 
March Ist in search of new sights and 
new experiences. I think every normal 
human being has a hidden strain of 
gypsy blood, which responds-to the 
lure of the open road and the fascina- 
tion of the outdoor life. One finds a 
sympathetic note in all of Nature’s 
moods, and the mishaps and hardships 
of the road are like the rocks in a 
mountain stream—one forces past 
them with an added zest and speed. 
Space will not permit of my telling 
you all the events of our delightful 
trip, though they were many and inter- 
esting. We followed the Ocean-to- 
Ocean Highway from Denver to 
Springerville, thru Colorado, New 
Mexico and Arizona, and found it a 
wonderful road, taken as a whole. Be- 
ing early in the season, we had thought 
it would be impossible to camp out 
nights for a few weeks, but had such 
delightful. weather that we only spent 
nine nights in hotels on the entire trip, 
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and then only because we longed for 
glimpses of the city lights and tour of 
some new town. 

We arrived in Springerville, April 
Ist, expecting to go immediately into 
the mountains, only to find them full 
of snow. Forest rangers informed us 
they would be inaccessible until June, 
so, business preventing the sojuorn of 
some of our party for that length of 
time, we decided to rest a short time, 
and then continue our journey to Phoe- 
nix and disband there. An acquaint- 
ance offered us the use of an adobe 
house on the shores of his private lake, 
and there we camped for two weeks, 
riding and rowing and hunting and 
fishing on a small scale. At the end of 
that time we reluctantly departed, 
much rested and ready for the road 
again. We were forced by flooded 
rivers to take a long route, going up by 
way of Flagstaff and Ash Fork, where 
we left the National Highway and 
went across by a state road thru Pres- 
eott and Weckerburg to Phoenix. Here 
we struck the worst going of our trip, 
but the most beautiful and interesting 
country. Up to that time, on the entire 
trip, we had seen no game but stray 
coyotes and rabbits, but there it was 
plentiful; quail and _ cottontails 
abounded, not to mention jacks, and 
even in the main road were signs and 
tracks of deer, antelope, cats, ete. Tur- 
keys, wolves and wild cats were fre- 
quently heard, but, having abandoned 
our hunt, we refused to be tempted, 
and pushed on, arriving in Phoenix on 
the first of May, having made in all 
about 1,200 miles. We had had just 
two stormy days, our first one out, 
and our last one into Springerville, 
when we fought snow and cold, and 
there were only two bad nights, one 
out of Walsenburg, Colo., in a nasty 
wind and one near Becker, N. M., in 
a hard rain. 

We saw some wonderful mountain 
scenery ; passed thru some quaint Mex- 
ican and Indian villages; came across 
the marvelous petrified forest and a 
portion of the cactus plains where even 
the rocks grow thorns, it seems; inves- 
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tigated some rich mines, and carried 
away memories of goregous flowers, 
clear mountain streams, giant trees, 
and a thousand and one sights that 
made one long for an artist’s skill. We 
camped on dry and barren plains, in 
mountain passes, among glorious pine 
trees, in old sheds, in deserted houses, 
in fact in every place imaginable. 
Sometimes water was at a premium, 
and there was none to waste on wash- 
ing; again it would be wood that was 
scarce and the menu would consist of 
coffee and canned goods. Often we 
slumbered luxuriously on pine boughs, 
only to be reduced to a quilt on Mother 
Earth next night, or perhaps old straw, 
pine needles or even broom weed 
would make our bed. But insomnia 
was unknown, and the call of ‘‘chuck”’ 
had a welcome sound that you will 
never know unless you have sat cross- 
legged by an open fire, with your old 
tin cup and plate, and found in the 
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grub a flavor and a satisfaction beyond 
the skill of any chef to produce. And 
then if you have stretched out in lazy 
comfort, on the old sweet-smelling 
earth, while the shadows thickened 
and the firelight played on your com- 
panions’ faces, and watched the stars 
come twinkling out in the darkening 
depths above you, and listened to the 
myriad faint noises of the coming 
night’s stillness around you, you will 
have felt creep over you a cleansing, 
sweetening breath like the evening 
breeze that fans the coals to light 
again and you will go off to slumber 
in your moonlit tent, a better, more 
courageous man. Ah, friends, to sum 
it up in pure American, ‘‘That is the 
life,’’ and if you ever try it, you will 
feel as I did when we came back to 
civilization and closed our trip, that 
you have had a most wonderful experi- 
ence and you will promise yourself 
many more of them. Here’s hoping we 
keep our pledge. 








The Beaver Coming Back. 


It is gratifying that the protection afforded the beaver for the past 
few years is showing splendid results and that these interesting and 
valuable animals are rapidly being restored to their former populous 
haunts, says Carlos Avery, State Game Warden for Minnesota. ot so 
many years ago it was believed that the beaver had disappeared for- 
ever from Minnesota, except in Itasca Park, where the increase from 
two females and a male liberated in 1901 had stocked the park and 
surroundings. 


For the most part the beaver inhabit regions that are not occupied 
as yet by settlers and there have been few complaints from that source. 
In the few cases where complaints have been received, efforts are be- 
ing made to move the beaver to other locations rather than permit 
them to be killed, it being the intention to use such animals to stock 
suitable localities not now inhabited by them. 


The question will soon arise as to the opening ofatrapping season 
on beaver. This should never be done. It is possible to exterminate 
the beaver by trapping in a single season, so easily are they caught, 
and so numerous and proficient are the trappers. Whenever it is advis- 
able to take any of the beaver for fur they should be taken by the 
state as the fur seals are taken by the federal government. 























IN DEFENSE OF THE FISHERMAN 


“KIN” 


Why is it as a rule that people doubt 
the troutfulness of the fisherman and 
believe the golfer on his wonderful 
points, the baseball player who struck 
out on purpose, the boxer who has 
never been knocked down, the hunter 
who kills at 493 yards, the lawyer who 
would rather lose his case than do any- 
thing wrong, the politician who would 
rather be right than President and so 
on? Hence, I write this piece in de- 
fense of the angler, and try to show 
that if he does stretch the truth a lit- 
tle, there are occasions when he is ex- 
cusable; also where some of our ex- 
presidents were fishermen, but not fib- 
bers. 

Last May I went to one of our near- 


by lakes for a ten days’ fish, and be- 


fore going I told several. On my re- 
turn I went down in the city; meeting 
No. 1, he says, ‘‘Hello! when did you 
get back; have any luck?’’ Told him 
I never had a better trip; could have 
caught the limit any day. He wanted 
to know what brand I smoked, 
and grinned. I left him and ran into 
No. 2. Well, he wanted to know all 
about our trip and if I caught any 
large trout. I told him I brought home 
one that weighed a little over five 
pounds. He grinned and said that he 
was in a hurry to get to the bank to 
deposit a million dollars. Ran into 
No. 3. ‘‘Say, did you go on that fish- 
ing trip?’’ I told him I did, that I 
had just got back and had a fine time; 
never had better luck, caught eight the 
second day that averaged 214 pounds. 
He told me to wake up, that the cop 
was coming. He moved on before I 
could say what I thought of him. On 
the car, on my way home, I met Mr. 
Page. He wanted the iatest about my 


trip. I told him that we caught eight 
the second day, that averaged 2% 
pounds. He gave the conductor a $5 
gold piece for a nickel and got off be- 
fore the car stopped. A friend in the 
next seat wanted to know if I saw any 
game. I told him that we saw four 
eougars while there, not forty yards 
from camp, but having only a .22 short 
with us we never bothered them. He 
says, ‘‘By Jacks, I am going next week 
and get some bounty money.’’ Now, 
he believed the cougar stuff, which 
was a lie, and all I had told about the 
eatch of fish, which was the truth, was 
doubted by all. 

Last October Mr. Davis and I took 
the morning electric tram to Spokane 
bridge, on the Spokane river, Wash., 
for a day’s trout fishing. On arriving 
I crossed the bridge to fish down the 
north side of the river, and he the 
south side. It was agreed that we 
would meet at the green acre bridge 
and whichever failed to catch the larg- 
est fish had to pay the car fare for the 
day. I had walked down about four 
miles and sat down for a rest at the 
head of a good riffle, waiting for 
Davis to show up. I had caught so 
far two fish about a pound each. They 
were not biting good for me. After 
waiting a short time Davis showed up. 
He wanted to know of my success. I 
told him (as we could carry on a con- 
versation at this point very easy). He 
said, ‘‘ Well, I guess the car fare is on 
you,’’ holding up two that weighed 
about 214 pounds each. I told him not 
to crow too soon, as I was going to 
get a good one out of this riffle. I had 
fished it many times before and always 
got a good one. I put on a Wilson 


spoon baited with a minnow and made 
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a good cast almost across, and as I 
was working it back towards me— 
‘*zip’’—he struck it. I knew I had him 
hooked good by the way he pulled in 
that swift water. I hallooed to my 
friend Davis to get ready to settle with 
the conductor, as I had a five pounder 
on. I walked down the stream with 
him about twenty yards. My, how he 
did pull; but the funny part about it 
was he never once came out of the 
water, as trout most always do; he 
just pulled like a log. IJ finally landed 
him, and what do you think he 
weighed—just 114 pounds. I had 
hooked him in the center of his belly 
which made him pull so, and if I had 
lost him I would have sworn on a 
stack of Bibles as high as Isaac Wal- 
ton, that he weighed five pounds, 
which would have been an honest lie. 
Last winter a Mr. McAroy went to 
Florida to fish. He had his private 


boat and on one calm clear day on the 
Indian River, he noticed, lying along- 
side of a sunken log, a number of fish 
seemingly about four or five pounds 


in weight. He tried several kinds of 
bait on them, but they would not bite. 
At the hotel he told of his experience, 
and was told to try dough ball for bait, 
as they might take that; so the next 
morning, armed with one pound of 
dough bait which was composed of 
three parts flour and one part cotton, 
he struck out for his boat. A young 
colored boy by the name of Josh Jack- 
son was taken along to help take off 
the fish. Arriving at the place he had 
seen the fish the day before, he put 
on a dough ball bait the size of a wal- 
nut, and dropped it in. After waiting 
some little time without a bite, he 
pulled up. His bait was gone, so 
hallooing to Josh to hand to him an- 
other bait, he was told by him that 
there was no more bait, as he had 
‘‘dun gone eat it,’’ as he was a heap 
sight more hungry than them fish. 
Mr. McAroy looked at him a minute 
and then took a piece of paper out of 
his pocket and this is what he wrote: 

‘‘Mr. Druggist, give the bearer of 
this note a half dollar’s worth of cas- 
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tor oil, and see that he takes every 
drop of it.’’ After wrapping the 50 
eents inside the note, he started Josh 
for town. The next morning on arriv- 
ing at his boat, there sat Josh on the 
stern, fishing. 

‘“‘My lord! nigger, are you alive 
yet?’’ exclaimed Mr. MecAroy; ‘‘what 
did you do with that half dollar?’’ 
After spitting out a cud of tobacco the 
size of a bird’s nest, Josh said he just 
traded it for a new fish line and some 
lick-rish. Now, you see he was a fish- 
erman and would not lie. 

The nearest I ever knew of a fisher- 
man getting off the truthful path is 
when I read in the sporting journals 
about the large mouth black bass; and 
even they might be right, as I am only 
speaking of what I know about them 
in Washington. I have just finished 
reading an account of a New Yorker’s 
bass fishing trip, in which he tells how 
the grand three-pound bass (large 
mouth) gave him the fight of his life; 
how he came out of the water and 
shook himself like an ooche cooche 
dancer; then off he goes with forty 
more yards of line, and after thirty 
minutes he brings him to gaff. Now, 
we have about fifteen lakes near Spo- 
kane that are stocked with the large 
mouth variety. I have caught them 
with live minnows, several kinds of 
trolls, the wooden minnow and the 
buck-tail fly, and I have yet the first 
one to come out of the water after be- 
ing hooked. Have caught them from 
one-half pound to five pounds in 
weight and never found them in the 
same class with the small mouth as a 
fighter. 

Last summer I was fishing at Wil- 
liams lake with a friend for bass 
(large mouth). We were anchored 
about ten feet from shore, using a cork, 
and live minnows for bait. I had 
caught two and my partner said it was 
funny that he was not getting any. I 
asked him where his cork was as I 
could not see it. He went to wind in 
and found there was a fish on. I says, 
‘Jess, what is it?’’ He said it pulled 
like a turtle but might be a bass, and 
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I always thought that was the best 
description I ever had of the rip-roar- 
ing fighting large-mouth black bass. 
Most all our lakes are fed by moun- 
tain streams; they are cold most all the 
year and are not sluggish. 
Ex-President Grover Cleveland was 
taken to task by a friend, Democratic 
politician, for going it so strong on 
free trade. He was told that it would 
surely defeat the party at the next 
election. He was informed by Grover 
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that the reason he did it was so that 
he could get his fishing tackle cheaper. 
He was a great fisherman and a truth- 
ful man. 


George Washington took his pole one day 
And from school he stayed away. 

He fished all day, until late at night, 
But never had a single bite. 

Arriving home, it was quite late, 

His father was waiting at the gate. 


“George Washington, you've been fishing, 
Now look me in the eye.” 

“Yes, father, I’m a fisherman, 
I cannot tell a lie.” 
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NO. 53.—MUSIC. 


“There’s not the smallest orb which 
thou behold’st 
But in his motion like an angel sings.” 


Constant variety is the price of interest, 
as no two publics have the same tastes, 
and even the same public ever calls for 
something new, so here is an essay on 
music by a man who cannot hum a tune. 
Whether it is sad, comical or striking, de- 
pends on what follows, and on how the 
reader looks at it. Or it may be only a 
literary curiosity. 

Everything that smacks of reform or 
romance I have learned to avoid like a 
three-toed wolf, for to my mind at least, 
these two hypnotic frauds are but masked 
bunco that in the end spell graft. That 
is, if the victimized subject ever awakes 
from his delusion and regains, or more 
rarely acquires, a sense of analytical pro- 
portion. Personally I love to sift and 
shake, and especially to hammer, the ro- 
mance out of anything and then to ex- 
amine what is left. If it is all romance, 
or if what is left is worthless, then the 
whole thing is worthless. Except of course 
solely for what it was in the first place, 
a hypnotic medium whereby to gain a 
fraudulent control over another for illicit 
private gain. And what is music without 
romance? 

Everything. What is romance without 
music? Nothing. Take the sex and 
money appeal out of music, cleanse it from 
its illegitimate use as a lure in personal 
and public affairs, and the romance in 
music reaches to the stars. Its pure ro- 
mance penetrates to the heart of an atom 
of iron, where its harmonic vibrations 
make that particle iron instead of being 
any other element in the universe. Change 
its iron vibration, and you have any and 
everything but iron, for iron is but some- 
thing vibrating at a certain rate, or per- 
haps “in a certain almost eternal way’”’ 
would perhaps better express the meaning 

And here is music stripped of romance, 
and it lands us in the chemistry of iron, 
and lays bare the very essence of romance. 
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To those who merely feel instead of 
think, all this of course is verbal junk. 
Their music is something divine, a sort 
of soul tickler, a mere brute might sar- 
donically suggest, while iron is something 
out of which certain coarse souled men 
with no harmony in their super-souls 
make stove lids. With enraptured gasps 
our soulful friends murmur of the music of 
the spheres, when what they really mean, 
if they knew anything about it, is the ro- 
tation, the revolution and the vibrations 
of the oblate spheroids. Here is a case 
where ignorance is surely bliss. There are 
no spheres in nature, not a sphere any- 
where in the tniverse. An oblate spheroid 
is a form that would be a sphere if the 
other oblate spheroids would let it, but 
it is squashed down at each pole and its 
equator is not a circle, but more of an 
oval. And this in no way considers its 
rough and irregular surface. A sphere is 
a perfect surface everywhere equally dis- 
tant from a central point within ‘‘called 
the center” as we used to say in school 
like parrots, without understanding in the 
least what we were saying, any more than 
did the teacher. 

So the music of the spheres has a kink 
in it somewheres, and contains more soul 
than sense, so let us turn to the music 
of the atom—if there is such a_ thing 
as an atom?—and to the harmonic 
motions of the oblate spheroids. Here 
we do not have to put on mental blinders 
so that we won’t shy at every fact in the 
road. What do we find? 

We find that harmonic motion of three 
kinds seems to be the basic law of the uni- 
verse—and harmonic motion is music. But 
that word “harmonic”? Correct. It is 
easy enough to define anything by the use 
of other words left in themselves unde- 
fined. Harmonic motion is the same kind 
of motion repeated over the same amount 
of space in the same length of time. We 
are down now to space, time and motion. 
Here we stop. We can define these terms 
only by comparing them with each other. 
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and thereby go round in a circle like a 
man lost in a blizzard, so beyond these 
terms we cannot go. Everything known 
to, or dreamed of, by man comes right 
down to physics, from music, the ultimate 
of the emotional, to mathematics, the final 
distillation of reasoning. 

So music, then, is harmonic motion— 
and nothing else. That is one view of 
music. But is music something in itself, 
apart from man or the other animals, or 
is music only the effect produced on the 
ear. And by the ear we, of course, mean 
the mind via the ear and the brain. 

On this point each one must suit himself. 
Is fire the combining of certain elements, 
such as carbon and oxygen, or is fire the 
result of that combination, the light and 
the heat? Such refinements are like try- 
ing to fathom the problem of the owl, over 
which that bird has pondered for ages and 
thereby achieved a wondrous wise look and 
a reputation for vast wisdom—‘Does the 
owl come from the egg or does the egg 
come from the owl?” 

So is music only harmonic motion, or is 
music the effect of that harmonic motion 
on the mind? Both questions can be an- 
swered with the same words; it all depends 
on one’s instinctive point of view. Lan- 
guage as an instrument of mental exchange 
is still too crude to be of use to us here, 
much like a crowbar if we would fix a 
watch. The subtle aroma around such 
words as ‘“‘woman, mother, flower, music. 
death, love, home, war, etc.,” a sort of 
verbal halo, vanishes when we see the 
real woman, the actual mother or flower, 
or experience at first hand, such things as 
music, death, love, home or war. 

But music is a subtle thing, and language 
is the only mental coinage we have, if we 
would exchange ideas as we do goods in 
the market place. I could go farther back 
into it, but it would be too confusing, and 
would not serve our purpose here. So let 
us turn about, and not weigh and pick our 
words so nicely, for choose as we may, no 
words will exactly fit the case. The mean- 
ings inten.ed can only be arrived at by 
approximation through a series of sen- 
tences that partly agree and partly con- 
tradict each other, so that, taking the 
series as a whole, the contradictions eradi- 
cate each other and the partial agreements 
of meanings outline by piecemeal what we 
would say in a word, if that word existed, 
which it does not. Music will express what 
language cannot, and there is something 
beyond expression. So turning from the 
finer points of language, and using that 
golden tool in its copper sense, and look- 
ing at music, not from its basic stand- 
point, but much farther up the scale, we 
can now go ahead with more ease because 
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with less care, and let us see what there 
is to music in its coarser sense. : 

If music is harmonic motion, which we 
will now call regular vibrations, then we 
might say that the universe is chaos plus 
music. Fancy a mob. That is chaos. Put 
them in order, an army, a parade or a 
dance, and you have the universe. These 
are childish illustrations, of course, but 
while less exact than others we might 
use, they are also clearer. 

Now, is music alone for the ear? By no 
means. I once defined a watch as “the 
visible music of moving machinery,” and 
a watch is something with which we count 
motions, that is, count time. Now, we 
can count irregular motions, but to do so 
is not to count time. Hence those mo- 
tions we count must be regular if they 
are to be of use, and those regular mo- 
tions are music. In short, take the music 
out of your watch and it is no longer a 
watch. Harmonic motion, or regular vi- 
bration, is then one of the essentials in 
all our records and calculations of time, 
and does not this enter into pretty nearly 
everything we do, or even that we know? 
As I said before, music seems to be the 
basic law of the universe. I used to think 
that mathematics was, but one cannot 
count, measure or compare without regu- 
larity, and that every regularity is in it- 
self the very essence of music. One can- 
not count chaos, nor can he measure chaos, 
nor compare two or more things in a cha- 
otic whole without a contradiction of terms 
that kills everything. 

And here come the marching men. What 
is it that distinguishes them from the mob- 
herd that follows them? Nothing but the 
even, regular sway of arms and feet, of 
heads and shoulders, and this very regu- 
larity is music itself. To the eye music 
is regular motion, to the ear music is reg- 
ular sound, but these are but two of sev- 
eral ways of getting that sense of the reg- 
ular into the mind—and even the most 
soulful artiste who may perhaps be scan- 
ning these lines with pity, contempt, 
amusement or derision, will agree with 
me, and with some others, that music is in 
the mind alone, and not in the mere vul- 
gar organs, such as the useless fold of 
skin we used to flop, or in the eyeball. If 
music then is in the mind alone, or what 
is essentially the same thing, the effect 
of certain regular vibrations on the struc- 
tures of the brain cells, then music can 
of course be sound, but it need not be. 

But is there a music of the spheres? To 
the ear—No. To the eye—yYes. Except 
that the poet thought that the earth was 
round, was a sphere, or else he wrote care- 
lessly, or poetically, which all too often 
is the same thing. The stars, the planets, 
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all the infinite hosts of Heaven move in 
systems, each revolving at its special rate, 
probably no two alike, and through them 
all trembles internal vibrations that we 
call, in our groping ignorance, light, heat 
gravitation, and the other so-called but 
non-existent “laws of the universe.” In 
this sense, the flashing orbs that fill the 
heavens above, below and on all the curv- 
ing sides, are alive with music—if you wil! 
let me slide into personification unawares, 
even if it is a deadly foe to clear thinking. 

But another point of view. Is music 
regular vibration, or is it a certain elusive 
irregular regularity, that gives what we 
call, for want of a better name, the ‘‘ex- 
pression” in music. No mere machine 
ever made music, in the sense of expres- 
sion. I once defined art as “studied irreg- 
ularity’’—and even to this day I am in- 
clined to think that that definition is cor- 
rect, at least from one point of view. And 
of course this would include music. 

Absolute regularity is monotonous, and 
we all know what effect monotony pro- 
duces; it is the reverse of all musical or 
other art effects. In fact, monotony if 
forced too long on one results in either 
insanity or in wearing the receptive nerves 
to balking rebellion, and thus kills itself, 
to the infinite relief of the sufferer. 

So here we come again, right up against 
that eternal paradox that ends with a 
circle the line of every human thought— 
music is regularity, but if it is too regular 
it is not music. Music seems to be some 
sort of a shifting relation between chaotic 
irregularity and deadening monotony. If 
certain motions are not regular they are 
not music; if they are regular they are 
not music. Perhaps music is a relative 
regularity between irregular motions—and 
that is about hazy enough to sound very 
learned and profound, like most other very 
wise and deep sayings. 

But let us take a new tack. What is 
most probably the difference between the 
80 to 90-odd elements so far discovered 
by man? Music. The unhearable, the 
unseeable musical note that each one is 
sending out into that something we call 
the ether. This is only a guess, of course. 
but it is the best guess of the best minds 
about the original composition of matter. 

Is music matter, then? Gross thought. 
No, only the vibration, which is quite 
ethereal, of course. But then matter it- 
self by the very same guess is thought by 
some to be nothing but certain regular 
and sustained vibrations in the same ether. 
So maybe matter is music, which you can 
readily see is far more romantic than to 
say that music is matter. ‘Matter is 
music” is really very spirituelle, while 
“music is matter” is so materialistic, don’t 
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you think? Y-e-s, but then perhaps the 
spiritual and the material are exactly the 
same thing, and nothing in the universe 
is either greater or less than anything else. 
If you want democracy here it is. 

A sound is music in just the proportion 
that it arouses an emotion. ‘The sweetest 
music J ever heard was the distant call of 
the bugle, so faint that I was not sure I 
heard it, till they rounded the river curve 
and the waters of the Platte helped carry 
the sound. The Indians heard it, too, and 
we could begin to hear the pattering thuds 
of their pony hoofs as they drew off in the 
darkness.’”’ So said an old prairie scout 
to me once, and he spoke the truth. Both 
the bugle notes and the hoof beats were 
music. 

I have here poked a little harmless fun 
at the half-baked musician, but let us take 
the case of one Fritz Kreisler, the great- 
est violinist in the world. He laid aside 
his bow and entered the Austrian trenches 
against the Russians. A midnight Cossack 
charge left him stretched on the field with 
a lance thrust through his thigh. Here 
is how the master of the bow became an 
outdoor man, and puts to shame the gush 
of the lackadaisical pretender. In that 
little masterpiece of his, ““Four Weeks in 
the Trenches,” he says: 

“My platoon had by this time shrunk 
from fifty-four men to about thirty-four, 
but those remaining had become very 
hardened, efficient, and fit. It is aston- 
ishing how quickly the human organism 
adjusts itself, if need be, to the most dif- 
ficult circumstance. So far as I was con- 
cerned, for instance, I adapted myself to 
the new life without any trouble at all, 
responding to the new demands on me 
automatically, as it were. My rather im- 
paired eyesight improved in the open, with 
only wide distances to look at. I found 
that my muscles served me better than 
ever before. I leaped and ran and sup- 
ported fatigue that would have appalled 
me under other circumstances. In the 
field all neurotic symptoms seem to dis- 
appear as by magic, and one’s whole sys- 
tem is charged with energy and vitality. 
Perhaps this is due to the open air life 
with its simplified standards, freed from 
all the complex exigencies of society’s laws. 
and unhampered by conventionalities, as 
well as to the constant throb of excite- 
ment, caused by the activity, the adven- 
ture, and the uncertainty of fate. 

* * oe oo * ” 

“Tt is extraordinary how quickly sugges- 
tions of luxury, culture, refinement, in fact 
all the gentler aspects of life, which one 
had considered to be an integral part of 
one’s life are quickly forgotten, and, more 
than that, not even missed. Centuries 
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drop from one, and one becomes a prime- 
val man, nearing the cave-dweller in an 
incredibly short time. For twenty-one 
days I went without taking off my clothes. 
sleeping on the wet grass or in mud, or in 
the swamps, wherever need be, and with 
nothing but my cape to cover me. Noth- 
ing disturbs one. One night, while sleep- 
ing, we were drenched to the skin by tor- 
rential rains. 

“We never stirred, but waited for the 
sun to dry us out again. All things con- 
sidered a necessity of civilization simply 
drop out of existence. A toothbrush was 
not imaginable. We ate instinctively, when 
we had food, with our hands. If we had 
stopped to think of it at all, we should 
have thought it ludicrous to use knife and 
fork. 

“We were all looking like shaggy, lean 
wolves, from the necessity of subsisting 
on next to nothing. I remember having 
gone for more than three days at a time 
without any food whatsoever, and many 
a time we had to lick the dew from the 
grass for want of water. A certain fierce- 
ness arises in you, an absolute indifference 
to anything in the world holds except your 
duty ef fighting. You are eating a crust 
of bread, and a man is shot dead in the 
trench next to you. You look calmly at 
him for a moment, and then go on eating 
your bread. Why not? There is nothing 
to be done. In the end you talk of your 
own death with as little excitement as 
you would of a luncheon engagement. 
There is nothing left in your mind but the 
fact that hordes of men to whom you be- 
long are fighting against other hordes, and 
your side must win. 

*“‘My memory of these days is very much 
blurred, every day being pretty nearly the 
same as the preceding one—fatiguing 
marches, little rest and comparatively lit- 
tle fighting.” 


And this from the greatest violinist in 


the world—Fritz Kreisler. To be a great 
artist one must first be a great man, and 
a great man is simply a great animal, with 
every instinct intense and alert, curbed, 
guided and spurred by a fine mind. Neither 
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one alone is enough, for nothing is 
stronger than its weakest part. 

Kreisler draws music from words as 
well as from his strings, even through the 
deadening blanket of translation. The real 
artist is at heart always a caveman, as the 
most universal appeal is that of the prime- 
val, for one touch of Nature makes the 
whole world kin, and nothing else does. 
Any one, man or woman, who cannot stand 
earth is a fourflusher, for the finest gauze 
is spun of metal and not of silk. The 
artist 1s never a pretender, for simplicity 
is the highest art. Beauty itself is naked; 
it cannot be ornamented, and its every 
essence is sincerity. 

And sincerity, knowing not its strength, 
all too often suffers under the poisoned 
arrows of deliberate, or even self deceived, 
pretense. Millions have endured with 
dazed injustice the misapplication of 
Shakespeare’s over-true lines— 


“The man that hath no music in himself, 

Nor is not moved with the concord of 
sweet sounds, 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems and spoils, 

The motions of his spirit are dull as night 

And his affections dark as Erebus— 

Let no such man be trusted.” 


But if they are sincere they need not 
fear. Music need not be man made; in 
fact, most music is not. The voices of the 
night ure music, wild music. The somber 
pounding of the surf is music. So is the 
call of the sweet-throated bird. Do not 
confuse music with tune, for tune is only 
a small part of the trembling ripple that 
reaches across the universe—and that is 
music. If you know the thrill of such 
things, then Shakespeare’s lines need have 
no terror for you. He meant music, not 
tune, and those who misquote them are 
using a pearl with which to drive a nail. 

So with Kreisler we will rise on the sing- 
ing strings into the morning light, or we 
will lay us down on the ground in the 
dark und listen to the night sounds that 
stir the forgotten memories born into us 
throughout the ages past, when man sang 
to himself in a tuneless guttural and 
twanged the sinew thong of his bow. 





sss 





Mr. Smith, our angling editor, writes for Outdoor Life exclusively. He will gladly answer any 
questions possible on the subject, and is at all times glad and willing to lend his aid to the cause 
of the truest and highest ideals in angling sportsmanship, to which this department is devoted. 








Anglers’ Fireside. 


Letter No. 234—Bass Problem. 


Editor Angling Department:—We have 
here an old Missouri river bed, about seven 
miles long and half a mile wide, which has 
been stocked with croppie, pickerel and 
large-mouth bass. Now I have a hard time 
to get a pickerel or bass, tho I use live bait 
—minnows and frogs—and artificial lures. 
Most fishermen use jugs with lines attached 
to the handles and five baited hooks to each 








Pe NOT ALL OF FISHING TO FISH. 


line. Now, that method does not appeal to 
me. What can I do to take these fish in a 
sportsmanlike manner? Usually the lake is 
clear, one bank being sandy, the other a 
yellow clay: many floating weeds in the 
water; plenty of minnows and small frogs. 
When the water is rough the fish seem to 
bite better, as is the case when the water 
is roiled by a lengthy wind; then the fish 
can not see to find the minnows. You may 
answer me either thru the Fireside or per- 
sonally.—J. P. B., Sioux City, Iowa. 


Some of the Fireside clan fail to remem- 
ber how far ahead our department is made 
up. Tho your letter is being answered on 
the 12th of April, it could not possibly get 
into print until July if it could be published 
in the first issue to leave my office; but 
there are a number of letters ahead of it, 
so it cannot find its way into the magazine 
until September. Therefore we answer you 
and all correspondents direct as soon as the 
letter is received, and file for publication. 
If each correspondent would enclose a self- 
addressed envelope he would help the an- 
gling editor and facilitate a reply. There is 
nothing quite so difficult to decipher as 
proper names, Now to your question: Just 
how to solve an ichthyic problem like yours 
from a distance is exceedingly difficult. 
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There are sO many elements entering of 
which we are not cognizant. Did you ever 
open your captures to discover what they 
were feeding on? Did you ever find a frog 
in a bass’ stomach? Are there any craw- 
fish in the lake? If so, there may be the 
solution of your live-bait problem. I am 
sure, from this distance, that I could con- 
quer with some of the surface-underwater 
lures like the wobblers or the Simon-pure 
underwater like the Charmer or Chippewa. 
Don’t give up. Cast! Change colors and 
sizes. To recommend any particular lure 
is not my purpose, but on just such a lake, 
an old bed of the Chippewa River, near its 
mouth, I used a “Wagtail Witch” with good 
results—at least I think that was the name. 
A red lure with a hole diagonalling from 
the belly thru to the back, larger on the 
under side, so when the lure was drawn 
thru the water it sank with a peculiar mo- 
tion. In the same “lake,” or slough, I found 
all of the wobbler tribe good.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 235—Dolly Varden From Wash- 
ington. 

Editor Angling Department:—Enclosed 
please find photo of a recent catch of Dolly 
Varden trout taken by L. L. Neal and party 
from Lake Quiniault, Washington, situated 
about forty-five miles above Hoquiam. The 
entire bunch of twenty-two trout weighed 
105 pounds, ranging from three to six 
pounds apiece. Lake Hoquiam is easily 
reached by motor from Hoquiam, being 
about a three hours’ drive on a hard grav- 
eled road. Would be glad to furnish addi- 
tional information to any one in the East- 
ern or Middle states.—D. B., ° Hoquiam, 
Wash, 


I wish it were possible for me to publish 
each letter “in the next issue,” but as has 
been explained a number of times in this 
department already, that is a manifest im- 
possibility. Not only is our department 
made up three months in advance, but al- 
ways there is a pile of letters waiting in 
the department editor’s desk. In fairness to 
all I can only publish in turn. I wish that 





105 LBS, OF “DOLLIES.” 


the Fireside could be enlarged to four times 
its size and published about once a week. 
That picture makes my hand tremble. |! 
wish I could get you to understand how 
much I desire to spend a whole season “hit- 
ting the high places” in the West. There 
was an old man in my boyhood community 
who owned one fast horse, mated with a 
“slow-poke.” He used to say: “When I am 
as able as I ain’t able, I will use my Nancy 
for a coach horse.” Well, when I am as 
able as I ain’t able, I will spend one whole 
summer fishing the places you fellows tell 
about.—O. W. S. 
Letter No. 236—A Twenty-Pound Dolly 
Varden, 


I noticed in Outdoor Life the picture of a 
fish taken from Thompson River, Idaho, 
that weighed 12 lbs. and 12 oz, measuring 
37 in. I wish to report the capture of a 
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Dolly Varden which weighed 20 lbs. and 
measured 39 in. The fish was taken from 
the Big Blackford River, Powell County, 
Montana. The fish was captured by a 
young man from Deer Lodge, who is as 
modest as he is a good fisherman, for he 
will not allow his name to be used. I saw 
the fish and tackle employed; while the 
former is unusual, the latter was that em- 
ployed every day in trout fishing.—A. B., 
Helmville, Mont. 


Your record of a Dolly Varden weighing 
20 lbs. is somewhat unusual. Jordan and 
Evermann give it a length of two to three 
feet, and a maximum weight of 12 Ibs. 
They say: “An example 26 in. long weighed 
5 lbs. and 1 oz.” I have not kept a record, 
so cannot say that they are too conserva- 
tive. Well, I would like to have taken the 
fish. By the way,.the Dolly Varden is a 
charr, a near relative of the Eastern brook 
trout and Great Lakes trout. Wish you had 
sent a photo.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 237—A Real Sunfish. 


Editor Angling Department:—I enclose 
you a clipping from “Spokesman-Review.” 
Is the fish referred to an Eastern brook 
trout or one of our rainbow friends? If the 
harpoon was not mentioned I should be 
pleased to imagine Mr. Monnell, Jr., playing 
this “lop-eared salmon” on a two-ounce fly 
rod, say. Can it be possible that such 
creatures exist?—C. O. B., Cranbrook, B. C., 
Canada. 

“Shaped and formed like a little sun- 
fish that swims in a glass bowl except that 
it had ears like an elephant and that they 
were folded close to the skin, this denizen 
of the sea, the oddest-looking fish ever 
taken at Palm Beach and probably the only 
one of its kind ever caught in American 
waters, was harpooned in the gulf stream 
by Ambrous Monnell, Jr., president of the 
Midvale Steel Company. 

“It is estimated that this elephant-eared 
sunfish was spawned between 200 and 400 
years* ago. At that time it weighed about 
one sixty-thousand part of its present 
weight, which is close to a ton, The hide 
was like emery paper in color and texture. 
It is a native to African waters.” 

Giant sunfish are not uncommon in the 
ocean. In “Big Game at Sea,” Dr. Holder 
tells of a sunfish taken at Avalon that 
weighed 1,460 pounds. There is a repro- 
duction of a photograph giving some idea of 
the ungainly creature. Even with a line 
and windlass a man would have consider- 
able trouble “playing” such a fish.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 238—Preserving Eggs for Bait, 

Editor Angling Department:—Can you 
tell me how to preserve salmon eggs for 
trout bait?—D. W., Sumner, Wash. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 





SOME SKYKOMISH RIVER WONDERS. 
PLIMENTS R. A, MERCHANT. 

I am very sorry that I am unable to give 
you any specific information, tho I do not 
see why a salt brine would not prove satis- 
factory. I have preserved minnows by pack- 
ing in salt. Usually the juices of the body 
supply sufficient moisture to make the 
brine; if not a little water should be added. 
One can secure minnows and other dead 
“live” bait packed in jars, tho I. do not 
know what is used as a preservative.— 
0.-“W. B 


COM- 


Letter No. 239—Oysters for Bait. 


Editor Angling Department:—Am sending 
a clipping which will prove a “new one,” 
even for Outdoor Life’s angling editor. 
Clipping is from “Spokesman-Review,” Spo- 
kane, Wash.—Y. F. T., Hatton, Wash. 


“Something new in fish bait, not the kind 
now prohibited by law, was discovered Sat- 
urday by Alf McAlpine, stage manager at 
Pantages and one of the most enthusiastic 
anglers in the city. McAlpine begs to in- 
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troduce the bivalve, probably better known 
as the oyster, as the latest thing in fish 
bait. 

“McAlpine hardly waited till he had 
‘cleared’ the Saturday night show for Se- 
attle, till he was into his gum boots and 
slicker. With his rod and reel he was wait- 
ing for the sun to peep over the horizon 
Saturday morning. 

“Alf tried the Wils»n spinner, salmon 
eggs and snell hooks and almost every va- 
riety of hook and bait known without any 
success. There were about forty fishermen 
on the river in the vicinity of Alf and they 
were meeting with equal success. As a last 
resort McAlpine dug out of his pocket a 
handful of oysters. He took a part of the 
oyster and fastened it on a fly hook and 
made a cast. 

“The hook had hardly sunk from sight 
before a fish grabbed it and Alf pulled in an 
Eastern brook trout weighing about two 
pounds. Within the next half hour Alf land- 
ed five others, all-Eastern brook trout, the 
largest weighing two and a half pounds. 

“‘T have resorted to the oyster when all 
other bait has failed me for some years,’ 
said McAlpine last night. ‘I hate to let the 
secret out, as I am the only person that I 
ever heard of who knew the oyster made a 
tempting morsel for the fish. There is but 
one part of it that you can use, That Is 
that little muscle or gristle that runs along 
the lower edge. This is the only part that 
is tough enough to stay on the hook. There 
is only about enough of this gristle on one 
oyster to bait once. Out of forty people I 
stopped along the river I was the only one 
with any fish. I know now that my success 
is due to the fact that I sized the fish up 
right and knew they were famished for a 
bit of high life. Next time I am going to 
try fried oysters and expect to hook the 
limit within a few minutes.’ ” 

TI note the clipping with interest. You 
will probably be interested to know that 1 
have experimented with the flesh of the 
common fresh-water clam and have found it 
a fairly good bait for still fishing. The 
clipping is right when it says that the only 
part of the bivalve of any value for bait is 
“that little muscle or gristle that runs along 
the lower edge,” the so-called “foot” of the 
clam. Used as a pork rind is employed 1 
have found the foot of a clam a good bait 
for black bass.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 240—They Are Dolly Varden. 


Editor Angling Department:—The name 
of the fish that bothers Brother Roseboom 


is, I think, just plain Dolly Varden. (See 
Letter No. 203, April issue.) As you ex- 
plained in your answer, soil and environ- 
ment has much to do with the coloration of 
fish, consequently the deep tints he men- 
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tions, Brother R. is also in error somewhat 
as to location of creek. Cherry Creek is 
not within fifty miles of the Great Klamath 
Marsh. I would not agree with him that 
the fish are “pot black”; neither are the 
spots all yellow; instead are black with 
yellow rings around them. I have taken 
numbers of fish from the stream and would 
describe them as having yellow sides, spot- 
ted with black dots about which the yellow 
seems a deeper shade. The fins are very 
thin at the edge, giving the observer the 
impression that they are merged with white. 
They are found in all streams of the Kla- 
math country, and as you get near the 
heads of those streams they are known as 
mountain trout as well as Dolly Vardens. 
As you suggest, the color of fish depends 
much upon the water inhabited.—L. J. B., 
Klamath Falls, Ore. 


Thank you for your elucidation of that 
dark fish question. I hope you are right and 
have settled the difficulty. To correctly 
describe a fish is something of a task, as I 
have more than once proven. Two men, 
unless scientifically trained to observe, sel- 
dom agree upon coloration. A number of 
times I have asked three individuals to 
study a given specimen, writing a careful 
description of same, with results truly sur- 
prising. I have reached a place where I 
trust no man’s description, much less my 
own. It is a good plan to sit down with a 
well-known fish before you, open scientific 
work in hand, comparing the specimen with 
the scientist’s description. In due time we 
can arrive at descriptive ability. Always 
enter, as you emphasize, local variations, 
owing to soil and water conditions.— 
O. W. S. 


Letter No. 241—Fish Weirs. 


Editor Angling Department:—I am en- 
closing a picture of Lake Redwood Dam, 
which our local fishermen would like very 
much to screen, net, or in some way fix so 
as to prevent the fish going over in high 
water. Dam is of concrete construction 45 
ft. deep and 70 ft. long, studded every four 
feet with steel railroad rails, placed up- 
right. Rails stand three feet above con- 
crete, allowing three 12-in sluice boards. 
Could you give me any information concern- 
ing how to screen such a structure, and the 
advisability of a fish weir.—F. T., Redwood 
Falls, Minn. 

The letter was replied to by S. E. Land, 
superintendent Colorado State Fish Hatch- 
eries, part of which we quote: “There are 
many people who have an idea that a screen 
or device can be put at the intake of ditches 
when water is taken from the public 
streams that will prevent fish from going 
down said ditches. All such devices block 
or dam up the water and at times work a 
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LAKE REDWOOD DAM. COMPLIMENTS F. T., REDWOOD FALLS, MINN. 


hardship to farmers or mill owners. The 
same can be said of overflows from dams 
for power plants, city water works, etc. 
Screens on spillways are dangerous, as 
blocking of water may cause washouts or 
overflows, resulting in great damage to 
porperty and even loss of life. The case 
you cite is out of the state’s jurisdiction, 
as it is a large, navigable stream under the 
supervision of the National Government. 
There is no great danger that fish will go 
over such a structure during high water, as 
at such times fish are usually making their 
way upstream to spawn. Furthermore, this 
dam is 40 ft. high and 70 ft. long; there- 
fore, the construction of a fish weir is not 
practical,” 


Letter No. 242—Fake Pictures. 


Editor Angling Department:—I would like 
to ask why all pictures show trout fisher- 
men wading streams with rubber boots and 


long coats? Are all such pictures “posed,” 
and in getting ready to pose are all too lazy 
to put on waders and the short jackets 
really used? Your photographs may be 
“been-there” pictures, but some of us who 
really “‘go there” and “stay there” to fish 
for trout can but wonder.—W. F. DeF., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

I am wondering just what our readers will 
think of the above criticism. Are all pic- 
tures without waders “faked”? Do all real 
anglers wear “short jackets”? I wonder. 1 
must confess that I do not like waders nor 
hip boots, tho I sometimes wear the latter. 
As was set forth in “Trout Lore,” I consider 
waders and hip boots dangerous. If a man 
falls down in a deep and rapid stream—~ 
well, it’s “all day with him.” I much prefer 
to go in with heavy woolen underclothes 
and get wet, but a touch of rheumatism has 
compelled me to keep out of these cold 
north streams for the past few years. Also, 
I have tried the short fishing jacket and do 
not like it. So there we are, After all, it 
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is not what clothes a man wears, or what 
tools he uses that makes him an angler. If 
he has his picture taken in the rig he wears 
when fishing I do not see how we can con- 
sider his photograph “faked”; but if he 
should dress up in waders and short jacket 
just for the picture, I’d say “fake.” Now, 
honestly, I have met comparatively few 
anglers wearing waders on the streams 
fished by me. Last year, at a certain resort, 
a gentleman from the Windy City left his 
waders in the cabin after just one experi- 
ence, and during the week his was the only 
pair in evidence. I am wondering if our 
good friend is in the right; if so I am open 
to conviction.—O. W. S. 





“DON’T YOU DARE MAK® FACES AT ME." 
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The Book of Modern Tackle. 


Waterloo or Austerlitz. 


Containing Some Advice Regarding Landing Tools and How to Use Them, Not to Men- 
tion Finishing the Battle. 


By O. W. Smith. 


History tells us that Austerlitz placed the 
iron crown upon Napoleon’s brow, while 
Waterloo swept it off. There is no victory 
until the last battle is won. No doughty 
bronze-back is netted until he is netted. 
Which is but another way of saying that 
more fish are lost at the net’s edge than at 
any other point in the game. I think it was 
Napoleon who said that God was on the side 
with the biggest guns, a statement more 
witty than true; which, 
applied to bass fishing, 
would mean that landing 
tools are of utmost im- 
portance. While I am 
ready to concede that 
landing tools should be 
of the best; indeed, must be, I wish to 
assert that the angler must know, first of 
all, how to play his capture, lest he have no 
opportunity of using them. You remember 
the ancient copy-book slogan-—‘‘Drive thy 
business or thy business will drive thee.” 
So the bass fisherman—any angler as for 
that—must determine in his own mind that 
he is going to conduct the fight from start 
to finish; therein lies the secret of success. 
Never wait for the fish to reveal his tactics; 
in the slang of the day, “beat him to it.” 
Force the battle always; do unto the fish 
as the fish would do unto you, only do it 
first. Before we use the landing tools we 
must have exhausted the fish, so the first 
half of this article will be devoted to con- 
ducting the battle. Next month we will 
take up a discussion of landing tools. How- 
ever, more or less must be said about para- 
phernalia as we work along, so I ask your 
patience if I seem somewhat prolix and re- 
peat myself now and then. Remember al- 
ways, the secret of successful fighting is 
found in the above remarks. Say with 
rough Walt Whitman, “I ask not good for- 
tune, I am good fortune.” That wins. 

We have in this department already brief- 
ly discussed the strike, but as every ichthyic 
battle begins at that point, we may as well 
commence at the beginning, even tho we 
repeat ourselves somewhat. The rod, in re- 
trieving the line, should be pointed directly 
at the incoming lure so that the angler may 
strike effectively by swinging it sharply, 
either to right or left as 
conditions may demand. 
Right here we may as 
well get the matter of 
terms clearly in mind; the bass “rises,” the 
angler “strikes.” The bass rises when he 
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THE STRIKE 











comes to the offering; the angler strikes 
when he seeks to set the hooks in the fish’s 
jaws. Often, usually the bass hooks him- 
self, so fierce is his rush, tho there are 
times when he will not do so unless the 
angler does his part; and always, unless the 
line be kept taut as a fiddle string, there 
is a chance that the lure may be rejected. 
By striking I do not mean a tremendous 
jerk; that is not necessary, and destruc- 
tive of light tackle; simply a sharp swing 
sidewise—a movement comparable to that 
of the fly-fisherman when he sees the swirl 
of the rising fish. Unless the lure is mov- 
ing thru the water the hooks are not in the 
best postiion for hooking the fish. Per- 
sonally, I think a taut line is of greater 
importance than the strike. 

But we have seen the rise and hooked the 
fish: now what shall we do? Play it of 
course—the most interesting and fascinat- 
ing portion of the game. Many a time I 
have hooked and played fish, only to re- 
lease them after they had given up and 
surrendered. Thruout 
the battle the rod should 
be held at about an 
angle of 45 degrees, with 
tension enough upon the fish to bend the 
rod, so that the spring of the latter will be 
brought to bear upon the capture. We play 
the fish from the reel, it is true, but it is 
the backbone of the rod that should weary 
the antagonist, and not the reeling in and 
paying out of line. Remember to play the 
fish with the rod. Again, if your rod is 
bending you will know that you have suffi 
cient strain upon the bass to prevent dis- 
aster: disaster is more than apt to come if 
you for a single instant forget to do the 
playing. Seldom do writers mention the 
spring of the rod in connection with the bat- 
tle, usually enlarging upon the cast. Truly, 
if the rod lack resiliency it is a poor caster, 
but for the same reason, it is a poor tool 
with which to play a fish. Sometimes I use 
a six-foot-six rod, just for the fun of seeing 
it bend: the experience has proven that it 
is in no wise as good a tool for the work as 
the shorter one. 

There is another reason why the rod 
should keep a constant tension upon the 
fish. The leap of the bass has found its 
way into song and story, and justly so. The 
aerial gymnastics of the rainbow trout are 
not as confusing, and pound for pound not 
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THE FISH HOOKED—MAKE FOR DEEP WATER. 


as tackle-testing. I know of no fresh-water 
fish that will put up as satisfactory a battle. 
Given sufficient slack 
line and he will send 
your cherished lure cata- 
pulting over the water. 
Just the other day a correspondent told of 
a bass that “shook his lure as a terrier 
shakes a rat,’”’ which of course was a mani- 
fest impossibility. The bass shakes his 
whole body, tho how he does it is something 
of an enigma. I know of nothing more con- 
fusing than the leap, and because confusing 
it often spells disaster. “Pull him down,” 
Say some anglers. That is hardly neces- 
sary; a taut line is all that is needed. Do 
not “‘side-swipe” the bronze-back; he is too 
noble a warrior to be treated with indignity. 
Let him leap, but as you hope to conquer, 
see to it that he gains no slack. Rod and 
reel both must be brought into play to 
checkmate him, tho he will go into the air 
again and again in his frenzy and anger, 
hoping to rid himself of that stinging, cling- 
ing thing at his lips. It is the leap of the 
bass that places him gills and pectorial fins 
above any other fresh-water game fish of 
equal size. 
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RESULT OF TRYING TO USE THE NET 


TOO SOON. 
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There is considerable individuality about 
“Micropterus” after all; there is no telling 
just what any given fish will do. Granted 
half an opportunity, he will go into the air, 
ripping the singing line thru the water in 
a way to stir the blood of the most phleg- 
matic, or he may go to the bottom and sulk 
like a school boy bereft 
of a recess. Sometimes 
a sulking fish is some- 
thing of a problem, for 
if he seek out the depths in which to do his 
ruminating, it is up to the angler to stir 
him up. With good tackle he may be 
“pumped up,” after the tactics of the salmon 
fisherman; simply reel the tip of the rod 
down to the surface of the water and lift, 
praying the while that everything will hold. 
In playing any fish the angler should seek 
to keep the battle on the surface. Fortu- 
nately, the fish that takes the lure upon the 
surface usually fights there. The sulking 
fish is a dangerous one; you have no means 
of knowing what he is up to down there in 
the depths, so keep him moving. Remem- 
ber what was said in the first paragraph of 
this chapter. 

The ideal bass water, from “Micropterus 
viewpoint, is well supplied with snags, and 
it is dollars to doughnuts that the sulking 
fish is worming his way between the rot- 
ting ribs of some wrecked “Hesperus,” or 
forcing his weary body beneath some water- 
logged tree top. No other fresh-water fish 
will so quickly avail himself of natural 
refuges; with him any 
stick or stone bay be- 
comes a haven of refuge 
and he seeks it forth- 
with. Nine times out of ten a snagged fish 
is a lost fish, tho all depends upon the 
character of the snag. Once under a log 
he will seldom return in the same direction, 
tho we have all seen them do it upon occa- 
sion. If the water is sufficiently shallow 
so that you can see your capture, the prob- 
lem is not quite so complex, but in deep 
water, where you must fight thru sense of 
feeling alone, the odds are all in the fish’s 
favor. I bet on the fish. A single stick 
upright in the water is all he asks. He 
wraps the line about it with devilish inge- 
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nuity, tho probably the stick is as much a 
puzzle to him as it is a problem to the 
angler. He winds the line around it be- 
cause he must swim some-whither, and if he 
frees himself, or the outraged angler breaks 
his line, what brooks it? In the matter of 
a snagged fish I can only say, don’t let it 
happen. 

That reminds me of an auspicious bit of 
angling bad luck of a few years ago. I 
was shore-casting around a lake just fringed 
with down cedars, their white and menacing 
bones protruding from the shores like the 
quills upon the fretful porcupine. I could 
just get around their ends withot getting in 
over the tops of my waders. No bass angler 
need be told that those cedar tops anda 
sunken logs were appre- 
ciated by the _ bronze- 
backs. It was good fish- 
ing, also problematical 
fishing; every other bass 
snagged. Well, at the end of a particularly 
bad top I had a vicious rise, the fish knock- 
ing the floating lure high in the air. I cast 
a couple of times without result, then 
backed up and made my way around on 
shore. Perhaps an hour afterward I re- 
turned to the spot, waded quietly out to 
within casting distance and sent my lure 
hurtling thru the air; it struck just where 
I wanted it to with a resounding splash. 
Again Mr. Bass rose, calculating the dis- 
tance just right, and was on. Out into the 
lake he went, ripping the line thru the 
water in a way to gratify my heart; turning, 
he came back with all the speed of an ice 
boat. Then the unexpected and inexplicable 
happened. I lost control of the reel; my 
thumb played me false and my fish was 
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under the white bones of a cedar. I could 
see him plainly, and realized that he was 
what I had suspected, the record fish of the 
day. I wanted him badly because I realized 
that there was about as much chance for a 
rich man to get to Heaven as there was for 
his finding his way into my creel. I tugged 
on the line, but could not stir the fish 
“Hooks solid in the log,’ I groaned. The 
bass began to struggle and I moaned, “He'll 
tear loose and leave me solid.” But no; he 
some way got that multi-hooked lure back 
thru under the log, up amid the outreaching 
branches, following the same road along 
which he entered, and was out into the lake 
in free water once more. I put on the re- 
verse immediately, churning water like an 
old-time Mississippi River stern-wheeler, 
backed away from the menacing top and 
played and netted my fish. What was your 
question, Jim? “Did I never tell of losing 
a bass?” Ah, those stories are not worth 
telling. 

In playing the fish, play him. I mean 
simply, keep him moving. One authority 
advises guiding him in figure-eight move- 
ments. I am not so particular; sounds too 
much like elocutionary 
drill in gesturing. Just 
keep him circling 
around, or moving out 
and back; anything is better than allowing 
him to regain strength. The recuperative 
power of a black bass is simply passing be- 
lief. Sometimes, at the sight of the net, he 
finds sufficient strength for one last flop; 
the flop that means liberty. Never count 
your fish until they are in your creel. I 
know of nothing more pathetic and withal 
regal than a black bass, defeated but not 
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vanquished, waiting for the net. Royally he 
fights and royally he surrenders, dorsal fin 
erect in defiance, The bass never strikes 
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his flag, even when conquered. Remains, 
the landing tools and how to use them, 
(Concluded Next Month.) 


The Level-Winding Reels. 


Being Descriptive of a Class of Reels Well Worth the Attention of Any User of the Short 
Rod and Artificial Lures. 


By O. W. Smith, 


We have dealt with the free-spools, of 
which there are several makes upon the 
market; we have spent some time with the 
question of self-thumbers, describing at 
length the two best-known winches of the 
type; now we turn our attention to the self- 
spoolers, those reels that are provided with 
an ingenious contrivance for distributing 
the line evenly on the spool. I have told 
you why the reel back-lashes; indeed, I 
have enumerated several whys, but still 
remains the one great cause. Unless the 
line be properly spooled in retrieving the 
lure, a back-lash is bound to result at the 
next cast; mere thumbing will not prevent 
it. In all my writing upon casting I have 
emphasized the importance of spooling the 
line properly, experience 
having taught me that 
unless it. be done, no 
amount of casting or 
thumbing skill will pre- 
vent a back-lash. If you 
wish a demonstration, simply allow the line 
to pile up at one point; do not distribute it 
with the guiding thumb and forefinger of 
the left hand until it topples over and the 
loops are wound under the incoming line. 
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THE SHAKESPEARE SELF-SPOOLER, “THE 


REEL WITHOUT REGRBETS.” 


You now have all the “makin’s” of a bad 
back-lash, Cast, and discover for yourself. 
While experience soon teaches a man that 
he must pay minutest attention to spooling 
the line, even while playing a fish, the be- 
ginner forgets in the excitement of the bat- 
tle—and at times the best of us err—a slip 


for which we pay in bitterest experiences. 
We have already mentioned the growing 
popularity of night fishing and the advis- 
ability of using an automatic thumber there- 
for; but as between the automatic thumber 
and self-spooler alone, I would say without 
hesitation, select the latter; but when you 
can select a reel with both features in com- 
bination, you are foolish not to do so. As I 
have said several times already, I enjoy 
thumbing the reel, and in regular daylight 
fishing will not employ a mechanical device 
which robs me of that pleasure; but the 
matter of spoiling the line is, as the German 
said, “A horse of some more color.” When 
the spooling devise does not interfere to any 
great extent with the cast—distance and 
control—I gladly employ a reel with the 
spooling attachment, In a word, my favorite 
all-round casting reel is an automatic spool- 
er. With such a reel you are free to give 
all of your attention to the cast, and when 
the fish is hooked, to the battle, assured 
that the reel is taking care of the line as 
you could not “by hand.” 

The first spooling devices which attracted 
my attention were attachments, built to fit 
any reel of given dimensions. Naturally, 
they were more or less crude and awkward 
One, which I am under the impression was 
never put on the market, was propelled by 
a tiny belt running in a 
grooved pulley attached 
to the spool at one end. 
If the belt stayed in po- 
MENTS AND | sition, if half a dozen 
DEVELOP- things did not happen, 
MENT OF the reel worked, but, 
THE SPOOL unfortunately, things 
usually happened. We 
can not take time to mention the various 
crude productions, tho each was something 
of an advance upon its predecessor. Came 
at last the Redifor spooler or winder, which 
would fit any reel with round pillars of a 
given length. A glance at the cut is suffi- 
cient to explain its method of working. The 
line playing out over the little pulley, which 
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‘was thrown down in casting so as to be out 


of the way, and up against the line in re- 
trieving, playing back and forth upon the 
endless screw, laid the line evenly upon the 
spool. It will be readily understood that the 
line caused the pulley to revolve and travel 
upon the endless screw, and when the pulley 











A WELL-KNOWN SPOOLING ATTACHMENT TO 
FIT ALMOST ANY STANDARD REEL. 


was not pressed up against the line the 
winder did not work. Something to remem- 
ber again, and it is an attachment. I tried 
out several attachments, all of which 
worked successfully to a greater or less de- 
gree, but none of them were satisfactory to 
me; they were attachments. There is a 


vast difference between an attachment and 
a level-winding device built in, a component 
part of the reel. 

It is hardly necessary to give a history of 


the Shakespeare level-winder and of the 
Marhoff invention, similar, save that the 
former employs a double propelling screw, 
while the latter uses but one. It is a built- 
in device, all being incased in the head of 
the reel. A pinion at the rear of the driving 
gear meshes with the line carriage screw 
pinion which drives the line guide back and 
forth along the endless screw. This line 
guide must travel whenever the reel handle 
is turned; there is no disconnecting or 
throwing it out of gear. It would seem that 
the double propeller 
would be the stronger 
reel, but the single has 
greater line capacity in 
the same size. On the 
inner side of the line 
carriage pawl is the car- 
riage pin, playing in the endless screw. 
Really, it is all very simple. To the com- 
plaint sometimes made that there is too 
much “trigging’’ about the level-winder, I 
would say that I have used them for a num- 
ber of years and only once has a reel got- 
_ ten out of order; then it was bent in trans- 
portation; the baggage-smasher’s fault. You 
will be surprised at the ease with which the 
level-winder works; indeed, it seems to in- 
terfere little with distance, and, after prac- 
tice, increases a caster’s accuracy. Prob- 
ably I should qualify that statement regard- 
ing distance; you will not be able to cast as 
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far as with the regular reel, nor nearly as 
far as with the free-spool, but you can cast 
as far as actual fishing conditions require, 
and with utmost ease, I am often asked re- 
garding the level-winder’s durability, and 
can only say that I have used a single ree) 
for a goodly proportion of my casting during 
the last five years, and it apparently is in as 
perfect condition today as upon the day I 
received it from the express company. How- 
ever, bear in mind that I have cared for the 
winch; therein is the secret of durability 
always. The list prices of these Shakes- 
peare level-winders run from $7.50 up to $35, 
according to material and finish, 

Recently there has come upon the market 
a level-winder that “does more,” being a 
free-spool and self-thumber; I refer to the 
“Beetzel,” the latest product from the shop 
of the Redifor people, selling at $20, net. 
We have already mentioned the Redifor 
self-thumber, improved in late models of 
this reel, so that the spool stops automat- 
ically when the lure stops. The free-spool 
mechanism is unique, being controlled by 
an eighth turn backward of the handle, in- 
stantly connected when the handle is moved 
forward. At the finish of spooling the line 
set the handle back slightly, and your reel 
will cast free from the 
handle witbout any ef- 
fort on your part. But 
we have already dis- 
cussed thumbers9 and 
free-spoolers, our atten- 
tion being taken up with 
self-spooling devices. We 
have already described 
the worm-gear which 
forces the _line-guide 
back and forth across the face of the reel. 
It is line guide which differs in the Beetzel, 
being simply a. block of metal with a 
notched top which projects but the fraction 
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THE ATTACHMENT FASTENED TO A REEL. 


In casting, the spooler is thrown down out of the 
way. 
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of an inch above the top of the guide-plate. 
In casting, the line is lifted out of the notch, 
as every caster knows the line “bellies” 
between the reel and first guide, so the cast 
is absolutely free. When the fisherman be- 
gins to reel, the line guide travels from 
right to left, or left to right, as the 
case inay be, pushing the line ahead, 
so spooling the line evenly; once at 
the end, a little shoulder lifts the 
thread up, the line-guide slips under 
and catches it in the notch, moving 
back across the face of the reel again. At 
either end of the reel-spool the line-guide 
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picks up the line and the spooling con- 
tinues as in the case of the ordinary looped 
line-guide. As we remarked of another in- 
vention, it is so simple that no one thought 
of it. The reel follows the lines which have 
made the American quadruple casting reels 
so popular, the spool being long and nar- 
row with a line capacity of 100 yards. Ma- 
terial is German silver, of course. Is pro- 


vided with jeweled end-thrust, click and 
drag. It might seem that this reel promises 
too much, but time alone will tell. 

(Note:—In our next paper we will take 
up the matter of odd and freak reels.) 


A Fish Story With a Suggestion. 


A good fish story never fails to interest 
a large number of readers. And if one could 
only put the real truth into words, many 
more would be interested. But it is im- 
possible to express the feelings of one who 
loves angling, who, after repeated efforts, 
have failed to enthuse a huge trout to the 
striking point, and then some expert cast 
of the fly throws the finny monster off his 


“I CANNOT TELL A LIE—I DID IT WITH MY 
LITTLE ROD.” 


guard, and, ere he is aware, the deadly 
work is done. Then follows what would 
interest the dullest of us if it could be so 
described as to make it real to the reader. 
This experience has often come to the 
writer but he finds no words to carry it 
to the minds of others, except possibly to 
those who, having enjoyed such sport, are 
able to play the imagination to the point 
where the story becomes real. 

Powell, Wyo., is located on what was until 
seven years ago a desert. At that time the 
U. S. Reclamation Service, thru the Sho- 
shone irrigation project, turned water on 
this desert and has transformed it into a 
beautiful settlement of happy homesteaders. 
The Burlington railroad in its construction 
excavated for gravel a pit about 300 feet 
wide, twenty feet deep and three-eighths of 
a mile long. Into this pit irrigation and 
seepage water found its way, forming an 
artificial lake. Lovers of outdoor life four 
or five years ago planted thousands of 
brook trout in this lake, having secured 
them from the United States fish hatcheries 
free of charge. Last year results began to 
show, and quite a number of trout were 
caught, some weighing two and a half 
pounds. 

On the 17th of March, 1916, certainly not 
more than five years after this lake was 
stocked, the writer visited it to try his luck 
in opening the season. The accompanying 
pictures show the result. The larger of 
these two brook trout weighed 3% Ibs. and 
measured 20% in. in length. That was 
pretty good for a brook trout not more 
than five years old. 

I wish I could describe the pleasurable 
experience of landing this fish which lasted 
from twenty to thirty minutes. He took the 
spinner heartily and was caught securely, 
but one never knows this till the excitement 
is over and the fish is safely landed. He 
first made a dive for the bottom of the 
lake; finding this futile he leaped toward 
the middle, throwing himself entirely above 
the water. He next came toward shore and 




















“THE LARGER OF THESE TWO ‘BROOK TROUT’ WEIGHED 3% LBS.” 


then ran along shore for thirty or forty 
feet, and again turned to the middle of the 
lake, seeking the bottom. I reeled him to- 
ward the place of landing, he resisting all 
the while. When near the shore he made 
another dash for the middle of the lake 
breaking water when snubbed. Thus for 
quite a while he ministered to the enthu- 
siasm and enjoyment of his captor. Having 
exhausted himself in his efforts to get 
away he finally yielded and floated on the 
water and was landed. Any lover of the 
streams might point to him and exclaim, 
“He is a fine one!” for such he was. 
There is a purpose in this story which is 
now revealed to the reader. It is this: 
Anyone who has a spring or stream—no 
matter how small—running thru his place 
can have just such sport by a very little 
labor and a small outlay of cash. Here is 
the suggestion: Excavate a place deep 
enough, not less than ten feet, or make a 


dam and excavate in order to get sufficient 
deepness, turn the spring or stream into 
this excavation, and there is a lake. Im- 
mediately apply to the nearest government 
fish hatchery for fish or fry to stock the 
water and your work is done. You have 
only to wait three or four years and you 
can have both fish and pleasure right at 
your door. In order to keep your supply 
up, for the first two or three years put 
more young fish into the lake each season. 
This may not be necessary after the fish 
are old enough to multiply . 

Powell is surrounded by many of the 
finest trout streams in the world, but they 
are twenty or thirty miles out of town. We 
often visit these streams, but when there 
is only an hour or two to spare the streams 
are too far away, so to the lake we go, 
usually returning with an experience that 
makes others want to try their luck. 

Wyoming. C. W. 








Behold, the Mighty Fisherman! 


He buyeth his tackle any old place; he riggeth himself out with a pretty-to- 
look-at nickel-plated rod and reel, line, leaders and flies and something in a flask. 


He goeth forth full of hope. He fishes down the stream, but the wily trout seeth 
the flash of his nickeled two-dollar rod, and they hike for deep water. When the 
day is far spent he returneth with an empty creel, smelling of strong drink, and 
the truth is not in him. 
But again 
Behold the successful fisherman: he buys his tackle of a follower of Isaac Wal- 
ton, a dealer who knows the needs of the expert fly fisher; a black-trimmed rod, 
and reel, dark, high-grade line; highest grade leaders, and the finest flies money 
can buy. He goeth.to the same waters as ye Mighty Fisherman, but, lo, he fishes 
up the stream, instead of down. The shy, wary trout seeth him not, and as the 
tempting flies are skilfully cast upon the waters they lure the speckled beauties 
to the death; he returneth at the close of day with a full basket of trout, a smile 
that won’t come off, and the smell of strong drink is not upon him. 
Idaho M. L. ROBERTS (Fly-hook Pete). 





























Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of one infraction of the 
game laws of any state. Such information will always be immediately communicated to 
the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been com- 
mitted, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying 
out of the game department’s duties in the premises. It is not our intention to divert 
such information from the game department channels, but rather to solicit such infor- 
mation in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 





Why the Cock Grouse Drums. 


Prof. C. F. Hodge, the great naturalist 
and breeder of game birds, in a report made 
by him in 1905 on the rearing and habits of 
grouse, had the following to say regarding 
the drumming of grouse: 

“The grouse were very easily brought 
thru the winter. For housing they were 
given the choice of a large flying cage filled 
with trees and brush and sunny compart- 
ments on the south side of a small building, 
also filled with branches of different trees. 

. For food they were constantly given 
free choice of as large a variety as possible. 
Budding brush of apple, black cherry, pop- 
lar, maple, willow, spruce, oak, chestnut and 
some others was liberally supplied, and they 
were observed to feed mainly on poplar and 
apple, . Only one of the birds reared 
from the eggs was a cock. He was large 
and vigorous, and from the time that he 
first began to strut in September I expected 
daily to hear him drum. However, the fall 
and winter passed and about the middle of 
February the strutting began afresh, but no 
sign of drumming. The other cock, cap- 
tured the fall before, but tame and entirely 
at home in the enclosure, began persecuting 
his rival, I therefore put him in a cage by 
himself some distance from the rest. I 


hoped in this way to ascertain the motive 
of the grouse in drumming. If the lone cock 
drummed, it might indicate either a mate 
call or a male challenge, If the other cock 
answered it would suggest the male chal- 
lenge. However, nothing happened and as 
the middle of April approached, I was about 
ready to conclude that probably both cocks 
were yearlings and that they would not 
drum in captivity or without instructions 
from the birds in the wild. 

“Just at this juncture a letter from Mr. 
J. B. Battelle was received, in which he 
stated that his ruffed grouse (captured 
birds) never drummed in captivity because, 
as he thought, the hens were left with the 
cocks. Accordingly, as a last resort, I shut 
up all the hens. The cock was greatly ex- 
cited and ran eagerly about searching for 
his mates, Then almost before I had time 
to take in the situation he sprang to the 
top of a bit of stone wall and, stretching 
himself up to full height, he began to drum. 
As the wings moved faster he slipped off 
and finished his first performance on the 
ground. This was April 14, and three days 
later the first egg of the season was laid. 
For about three weeks he continued to drum 
whenever the hens were shut up, but never 
when they were with him.” 


Wyoming’s Game Warden Objects to the Trapping or Indiscriminate Killing of 
Bears. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Regarding your in- 
quiry with reference to bear, will state as 
follows: There is no provision of law au- 
thorizing a license or permit to be issued 
to a resident hunter to hunt, pursue or kill 
any bear in this state. Any resident hunter 
who shall either without or with a resident 
hunter license issued under the provisions 
of Wyoming game law, hunt, pursue, trap 
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or kill any bear of this State, is guilty of 
a misdemeanor, The non-resident hunter’s 
license authorized to be issued under the 
provisions of the Wyoming law, entitles the 
lawful holder thereof, in addition to the 
other game animals named therein, to kill 
any bear in this State. A non-resident de- 
siring only to hunt, pursue, trap or kill 
bear, upon application and payment of $10, 
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is entitled to a bear hunter’s license, which 
will permit the holder thereof to hunt, pur- 
sue, trap or kill bear. Any non-resident 
who shall, without a non-resident hunter’s 
license, or a bear license, as above, kill any 
bear in this state, or any non-resident who 
shall, without a bear hunter’s license, trap 
any bear in this State, is guilty of a mis- 
demeanor. 

In conclusion, I will add that this depart- 
ment has never taken the stand that where 
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the bear is damaging stock, they should be 
protected, as we have no objection to any 
person protecting his stock from the bear; 
furthermore, we are not in favor of bear 
trapping and will use our influence to pro- 
tect the bear in this respect. 

I have no objections to our citizens hunt- 
ing with firearms. My objections are to 
trapping and indiscriminate killing. 

Wyoming. NATE P. WILSON, 

State Game Warden. 


A Letter From China. 





A river deer of China. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I recently had 
the pleasure of shooting a dolphin 8 ft. 


in length and weighing 279 lbs. I shot it 
with a .22 high-power Savage rifle. I do not 
use any other rifle for big game, and I have 
not, while using it, shot any animal that 
was able to escape after being hit, which 
is, I think, a pretty good record for a gun. 
I have used it for all sizes of game up to 
and including wild boar and leopards. A 
friend of mine has used it quite successfully 
on tiger. There are three kinds of deer 
around here—the river deer, which you see 
by the picture is hornless, but has long 
tusks; the other two deer are the muntjac 
and the Mitchies deer, both of which have 
small horns, 

In looking over some back numbers of 
Outdoor Life, in the number for September, 
1913, I came across the picture of a fox 
terrier suckling two piglets. Thinking that 
you might also be interested in the family 
my dog raised, I am sending a photograph 
of it. Besides her four pups she suckled 
two fawns and a leopard-cat kitten. Despite 
the fact that she suckled these fawns and 
took as good care of them as she did of her 
own pups, it did not spoil her for deer 
hunting. CHAS. M. HOY. 

Hunan, China. 





A dog that raised a mixed family. 


Game on Prince of Wales Island, Alaska. 


you will be interested. In some places, or 
rather, on some of the islands, deer are 
very thick; I think they are as plentiful as 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I wish to call your 
attention to game conditions in this part of 
Alaska (Prince of Wales Island) and think 
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they ever were in any part of the States in 
the old days. Admiralty Island is a very 
good place for deer, and there are also some 
very large brown bears on this island; in 
fact, from personal experience in both 
places, I believe that the bears on Ad- 
miralty are very little if any inferior in 
size to the bear on Kadiak Island and the 
mainland of the Aleutian Peninsula. Prince 
of Wales some years ago was very well 
stocked with deer, but at present they are 
scarce, and exceedingly wild. The reason for 
this is that the island at the present time is 
fairly alive with wolves which have come 
over from the mainland. It is a common thing 
to find the remains of partly-eaten deer 
everywhere on this island. The wolves, 
both black and grey, are very large. Wolves 
weighing eighty pounds are common, and 
ones much larger have been killed. They 
have been known to chase deer even into 
the small towns and kill them in the street. 
There is a well-authenticated instance of a 
wolf running a deer into the edge of a small 
town near here and killing it in sight of an 
old Indian woman and child. Is there not 
something which can be done? This state 
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of affairs has all come about in recent 
years. Formerly there were no wolves on 
this large island. The Alaska law provides 
a bounty of $10 per wolf and demands that 
the skin be prime, and in addition confis- 
cates the hide which in prime condition is 
worth about what the territorial sovernment 
pays as bounty. The result is that no one 
hunts wolves for the bounty, and when one 
is killed the person who kills the wolf 
simply keeps the hide or sells it. 

The lower part of this island is good goat 
country and goats are able to survive where 
wolves abound. There are no goats, how- 
ever, and this is » matter which could well 
be taken up. I am sure from a considerable 
knowledge of goats and their habits that 
they would do well here, and it would be a 
fine thing if some could be brought over 
from the mainland, 

The popular impression which prevails in 
many places in the States is that Alaska is 
a land where game is everywhere very 
plentiful, but this is the wrong idea. There 
are vast areas here and in the interior 
where game is very scarce. 

Alaska, JASON P. WILLIAMS. 


The Wail of the Porcupine. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am writing you 
this note for the benefit of those of your 
readers who have never been fortunate 
enough to hear a porcupine wail, or weep, 
which ever it is. However, I have listened 
to it by the hour, and will say that it is 
the most weird sound I have ever listened 
to. I think it would inspire any mummy 
to write poetry or a lady-bug to bull fight- 
ing. But to get back to my original inten- 


Phonograph Company puts out a record, 
composed by Charles Johnson, called “The 
Porcupine Rag,’ and in it is distinctly 
heard the wailing of the familiar little ani- 
mal, and to say that it, the production, is 
fine doesn’t half express it. Anyone who 
owns one of these machines or will call at 
one of the agencies and ask to hear this 
record will be well paid for his trouble. 1 
would like to meet Johnson just for an op- 
portunity to congratulate him. 


tion, which was to say that the Columbia Alberta. J. WESTERN WARNER. 








Big Brown Bear and Her Cubs Are Taken in Alaska. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am enclosing herewith a diagram [measuring 13 in. 
wide across shoulders by 12 in, long from tip of nose to tip of tail—Editor] of the 
skin from a brown bear cub, taken from den near Big River, Chichagof Island, 
Alaska, February 2, 1916, by Robert Greenwald and two companions. The cubs 
(diagram of other on reverse side) apparently were thriving on the treatment 
given them by Greenwald and wife when both sickened and died on February 15. 
Neither had their eyes open. Both are decidedly dark in color with little patches 
oi white at the point of shoulders. Hair is about similar to that on a new-born 
black hound pup. Greenwald (I have known for several years) and companions 
(strangers to me and him also) had no experience in hunting or killing bear, and 
the old sow came “within an ace” of getting them before she was finished with 
a little single-barrel shotgun and No. 3 shot. Greenwald had given his .30-40 to one 
of the strangers, who posed as a “bear-slayer” from Mortana. At a distance of 
twelve or fifteen feet he landed one bullet of the five at his disposal. Den close 
to beach, possibly one mile back; cave under a ledge of rocks. 


Alaska. HERBERT LEE. 
































Portion of a band of 


twelve deer rescued from the ice on the 











Missouri River by Game 


Warden McCutcheon. 


A Mighty ‘‘Game’’ Warden. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am enclosing you 
some pictures of some deer we captured on 
the Missouri River west of Williston, N. 





Some of the deer after they were released. 


Dak., which were captured by some game 
wardens under my direction. The Missouri 
River, by reason of an ice gorge, had backed 
up and overflowed the bottoms and at the 


point where these deer were captured the 
river was about five miles wide. They were 
marooned on the ice about a mile and a 
half from shore, and I received word to go 
up there and try to rescue them, which I 
did. In all we took twelve off the ice, which 
was rather venturesome, as we had to make 
four trips out and back over ice of only one 
night’s freezing, and I wouldn’t really care 
to repeat the experience, The water all 
over the bottoms was about ten feet deep, 
and settlers had been driven off and taken 
refuge in the hills. Many of the deer es- 
caped as the water advanced, but these were 
some of the tardy ones that couldn’t get 
away without assistance. I have read a 
great many interesting articles in your 
paper, some of which have been very thrill- 
ing, but if you want to get a real thrill, go 
out a mile and a half on Missouri River ice 
of one night’s freezing and then repeat the 
trip three times, and you will have plenty 
of thrills that you will remember. 
North Dakota. E, B. McCUTCHEON, 
Chief Game Warden. 


A Reputed 2,000-Pound Bear. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—One of the best- 
known and interesting of Alaska’s charac- 
ters is J. C. Tolman of Seward, who speaks 
relative to the shooting of the famous Kad- 
iak bears, a peculiar species indigenous to 
the southwestern island of that name. 

Mr. Tolman, who has been a resident of 
Alaska for the past twenty-seven years, has 
probably killed more of these bears than 
any man living, since his record book shows 
that during the two years covered by the 
dates of 1889-90 twenty-five of these crea- 
tures were slain by him personally, while he 
admits to having been “in at the finish” of 


a great many more, the exact number of 
which is problematical, since no data was 
kept. 

Yet, like the true sportsman he is, Mr. 
Tolman has allowed his modesty to cloak 
his greatest achievement—that of having 
killed the largest bear of this species ever 
recorded by man, and it was only thru the 
assistance of a London firm which keeps 
the records of the world’s largest trophies 
that the whereabouts of Mr. Tolman was 
learned. The story, as briefly narrated by 
the hunter himself, is as follows: 

“It was during the closing days of Octo 
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ber, 1889, that several natives came to me 
at the Collector of Customs office and in- 
formed me that they had seen a bear of 
enormous size at English Bay, about ten 
miles from the town of Kadiak. That they 
had really seen something out of the ordi- 
nary, I had not the slightest doubt, since 
they were boys with whom I had hunted 
before, and were quite able to judge the 
comparative sizes of bears. Then, in sup- 
port of their statements they brought out 
the measurements of the tracks which they 
had found in the soft ground. One stick 
which they showed me measured twelve 
inches, the other twenty-four inches, the for- 
mer representing the width of the front 
foot, the latter the length of the hind foot. 

“The following morning M. L. Washburn, 
general manager of the Alaska Commercial 
Company; Prof, Roscoe, the Government 
school teacher, and I set out in a dory for 
English Bay, arriving there just at the 
break of day. From the description of the 
locality given us by the natives we had no 
trouble finding the thicket in which the 
bear was supposed to have his home, and, 
separating, with Washburn and Roscoe on 
the outer edges and myself in the center, 
we went after him. We had proceeded for 
perhaps sixty yards when I was arrested by 
a noise. Just what it was or from whence 
it came I did not know for the instant, so, 
playing safe, I stood still for about five min- 
utes, after acquainting the others regarding 
my actions by a set of prearranged whistles, 
At the expiration of that time, feeling that 
perhaps I had been mistaken, I signalled 
for the others to go on. But hardly was the 
whistle off my lips when the bushes were 
torn suddenly apart and there emerged 
what could easily have been mistakened for 
a thousand-ton boulder, 

“He came out sideways, nose down, neck 
bowed and back hair on end. For a short 
second the unexpectedness of his attack 
paralyzed my muscles; then, steadying 
down, I pulled a bead with my old black- 
powder .45-60 on the joint of his neck, and 
pressed the trigger.” 

There was nothing of the egotistical in 
this recital of Mr. Tolman’s; it was just 
straight facts that completely lacked the 
glorified details that usually accompany 
such tales. And really, knowing Mr. Tol- 
man and his reputation as a hunter, the fur- 
ther information that one shot was suffl- 
cient would be superfluous. Nor would he 
admit, until closely questioned, that the bear 
fell within ten feet of him—so close that he 
could easily see the worn and decayed con- 
dition of his teeth beneath the bared lips 
as it came toward him! 

The skin, which measured 13 ft. 6 in, un- 
stretched, was sold to the Alaska Commer- 
cial Company and remained in their San 
Francisco office until it was destroyed by 
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the fire of 1906. Further measurements 

were: End of nose to crown of head, 20 

in.; across head, 12 in. The weight was 

computed at 2,000 pounds for the whole 

bear; or, with entrails removed, 1,656 

pounds. CHESTER ANDERSON. 
Oregon. 


Note.—The above measurements being so 
very extraordinary, as they are much larger 
than any of which we have record, we wrote 
a letter to Mr. Tolman at Seward, Alaska, 
and are pleased to be able to reproduce his 
reply herewith. We are disappointed, how- 
ever, in our failure to receive from Mr. Tol- 
man even a scrap of paper or an address of 
any kind that might lead up to a verifica- 
tion of his figures. This fact, of course, 
would not cause us to repudiate his claim. 
We have looked up Mr. Ward’s ‘Records of 
Big Game,” and find the following: “Kadiak 
bear, killed by J. C. Tolman, Kadiak Island, 
Alaska: weight, 1,656 pounds; length of the 
raw hide, 13 ft. 6 in.”—KEditor. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—Your favor of May 
16 at hand. I will do the best possible to 
comply with your wishes referred to. Not 
knowing to which of your many readers 
you refer, but supposing it to be some one 
to whom I have told of this bear, and he 
may possibly have not remembered the ex- 
act measurements, I think it best to give 
them to you as I have them in my book of 
hunts. Under date of October, 1889, I read: 
“Killed, at the head of English Bay on Kac- 
iak Island, the largest bear I have ever seen. 
Measurements and weight: Weight of car 
cass with entrails and blood removed, 1,656 
pounds. Approximate gross weight, a little 
over one. ton. Skin, when moderately 
stretched on ground—length, 13 ft. 6 in; 
width, 11 ft. 6 in.: length of head, 20 in.; 
breadth, 12 in.: length of hind foot, 20 in.” 
(I notice your correspondent has stated 
24 in.;: he has probably made the error of 
measuring the claws in with the foot, as I 
most likely told him the claws were 4 in. 
long and when stretched out in line with 
the foot would make the 24 mentioned.) 
“Breadth, 12 in.” 

It is unfortunate that there is no one liv- 
ing at this date who can substantiate my 
statements, The only man who ever could 
passed away a few years ago. He was M. 
L. Washburn, general superintendent and 
manager for the Alaska Commercial Com- 
pany, who had the Seal Islands leased from 
the Government for twenty years and who 
did business all over Alaska. 

There were two Indians who worked for 
me at the time. I don’t know whether they 
are alive now or not, but if they knew at 
the time they would not remember the meas- 
urements now. 

A few years afterwards Mr. Washburn 
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went to London, England, with the com- 
pany’s furs, and while there he gave a firm 
the dimensions. I do not remember the 
name of the firm, but it is one that keeps 
and publishes a book of records of all big 
game. You will most likely know to whom 
I refer; I think it was Wade and Company 
or Ward and Company. [Rowland Ward, 
Piccadilly Street, London.—REditor. ] Mr. 
Washburn was, I judge, giving the measure- 
ments from memory, as he gave the length 
of the skin as 13 ft. 4 in., when it was 13 ft. 
6 in. 

You probably have this book [Rowland 
Ward’s “Records of Big Game.’’—Editor.} 
or can get it, and you will find my name and 
bear at the head of the list as the largest 
bear killed of which there is any record. 

I have hunted bears for over forty years, 
from the Mexican line to above the Arctic 
Circle; have killed in all 227 (I suppose I 
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will be classed as a bear hog), and expect 
to get five or six more this month (June, 
1916), and also to add a few to the list as 
long as I am able to hunt, for they are the 
only thing that I find much pleasure In 
hunting. The nearest in size to my big one 
that I ever got was one killed on Afognak 
Island—just north of Kadiak Island—the fol- 
lowing year, 1890. It would go about 1,500 
pounds. 

By the way, as I sat in my cabin door, in 
Seward, at 6 o’clock this evening, I saw, 
with my field glasses, a fine large black 
bear pass around the hillside about a mile 
from town. It was too late to go after him, 
but if all is well in the morning I will take 
my dogs and he will be mine before noon. 

Am sorry I cannot furnish you with affi- 
davits, but as I have always hunted for the 
love of the outdoor sport and did not start 
out for any records, I have never taken any, 

Alaska. J.C. TOLMAN. 


Grouse and Quail Hunting. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Grouse hunting in 
the beautiful hills of Western Massachu- 
setts is indeed most fascinating sport. The 
hunting period comes when the autumnal 
foliage beauty is simply superb. But for 
the fact that I am by nature keyed up for 
very hard, strenuous hunting, and frequent- 
ly return from a day’s outing in the hills 
considerably tuckered out, the fact that com- 
paratively few grouse are bagged for any 
one hunt would hardly be an offset to the 
day’s enjoyment. Recent years the conven- 
tional vacation period has absolutely no at- 
traction: it passes by unnoticed, while the 
mind is set upon mid October as the time 
to enjoy the highest-class diversion and in 
broken doses. Sometimes a good cover is 
selected eighteen or twenty miles away, a 
camp-out is made, while the weather is 
clear and mild. There is a most delightful 
tonic effect produced upon the entire sys- 
tem, hence the return to business is with 
the psycho-physical machinery quite rested 
and refreshed, after a very high-class out- 
ing. No thought has ever been given to 
the questio.1 as to whether I descended from 
a Nimrod or an Esau, but there is abso- 
lutely no sport with which I have any ac- 
quaintance, practically or theoretically, that 
so thoroly appeals to my peculiar tempera- 
ment as that with gun and dog; not because 
of a fondness to slaughter game birds, as 
the latter simply affords an object for 
tramping in the brisk, invigorating air, and 
staying in it until I am forced by a sense of 
duty to come in. 

As a result of the long and frequent 
tramps and the strong vigorous nervous and 
muscular energy that is felt, I have fre- 
quently challenged men a good many years 
younger — those fellows who “blow” about 


their active, strenuous lives in the city—to 
join me in the mountains to tramp for a 
spell up hill and down dale, thru copice and 
thick brambles that make the corduroy 
pants and hunting boots look sick. But it 
is regrettable to record, there have been 
very few to accept thus far. As a rule men 
seem to enjoy hearing themselves talk about 
the amount of strenuous exercise they en- 
dure, but frequently they are the only wit- 
nesses of such stunts. 

Not verv long since I had occasion to call 
at the office of one of the very busy hust- 
lers. If@ did not mind waiting a few mo- 
ments he would be at leisure to see me, but 
as the attendant came out of the door of 
his private sanctum TI distinctly saw the 
“busy” gentleman sitting with both feet 
cocked up on his desk quietly smoking a 
cigarette, with nothing else in hand. It is 
quite possible that he was in profound study 
as to what strenuous job he would tackle 
next: at all events, he made me wait until 
he finished smoking his cigarette on the 
job. Bluffing it seems to be quite a con- 
ventional employment nowadays. However, 
I have noticed that in order to get by with 
the process bluff, a good strong rear guard 
is necessary: otherwise the stunt looks very 
ridiculous. 

Whether or not the ruffed grouse, in some 
of its stunts contemplates the bluffing pro- 
cess is a question. I recall several occa- 
sions where something like it was tried, 
but with very defective rear guard, and the 
would-be bluffers did not get by. 

The quail is seldom if ever a bluffer; his 
tricks seem to have been handed down thru 
probably many generations, or since the pe- 
riod when the children of Israel got thru 
murdering quail with clubs in the wilder- 
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ness, and the hunt with well-bred and 
trained dogs was instituted. When the 
“Bobs” flush one is reminded of the fact 
that they are “going some”: their object 
seems to be to get there by the shortest 
possible schedule. If the man behind the 
gun expects to score he must be quite at 
home with the shooting iron; he need not 
make any allowance for his charge scatter- 
ing when the aim is taken. To bag your 
bird you must hold dead on the target; 
otherwise your involuntary exclamation—in 
disappointment—may be similar to that of 
a sport I was once hunting with. Several 
times he remarked, on a missed bird, “Why, 
I made the feathers fly.” Finally he was 
politely reminded that where the feathers 
flew the meat went with them. The sport 
seemed just a little chagrined, but said 
nothing more about flying feathers. 

When the ruffed grouse flushes it may 
take a fool notion to come straight toward 
your face. On one occasion while hunting 
thru a chestnut wood my dog tried to point 
a cock grouse, but the bird jumped up away 
ahead, and instead of going off thru the for- 
est, away from gun and dog, he swung 
around and came straight at me, just on a 
level with my face. Knowing that it would 
never do to shoot at such an incomer, I 
tried to use the baseball tactic and bat the 
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bird with the gun. He swerved around me 
and had his skin well punctured with No. 8 
shot. On another occasion a grouse flushed 
and left a thick cover of hemlock and under- 
brush, flew for some distance across an 
open cow pasture, then seemed suddenly to 
change its mind and swung completely 
around to fly back to the cover, lit upon a 
chestnut tree long enough to get its “second 
wind,” and came rushing straight over me. 
That grouse ended its career and came into 
my bag. 

As I have had quite a number of discus- 
sions upon the relative merits of quail and 
grouse shooting with the sports of New Eng- 
land, this article is offered to the sporting 
fraternity with the hope that some of the 
better posted outers may express opinions 
upon the characteristics of the two most 
popular game birds of America. I do not, 
by any means, offer the above experience 
as that of an expert hunter and naturalist, 
but rather as the impressions gained from 
considerable association with the birds and 
their characteristics in field and cover. 
From that experience I unhesitatingly ren- 
der the palm to the quail as the game bird 
of America. Very much of the sport to me, 
in hunting the quail, is in noting with great 
interest the various tactics used by the pur- 
sued to outwit the pursuers. 

Mass, ROBT. H. McNAIR, M.D. 


As to Various Means Advocated for Game Conservation. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—It is wonderful 
what a man will see (in print and out) when 
he hasn’t a gun. If you will have a little 
patience I want to take a few “ots” at 
some “birds” in recent issues of Outdoor 
Life. I know you have a large stock of pa- 
tience on hand or you would not waste am- 
munition on such questions as “which is the 
better gun—a $500 Francotte or a $3 Zulu?” 

A short time ago a sportsman took an 
hour of the valuable short time in which I 
have to make a living trying to convince 
me as to the superior qualities of a 16-gauge 
as a “game-getter”’ and long-distance “kill- 
er.” When I told him I had two sets of bar- 
rels for my gun—12-gauge for ordinary work 
and 10-gauge for geese, coyotes, etc.—he 
threw up his hands and shouted, “Murder!” 

A writer in the June number takes con- 
siderable space with the 28-gauge to show 
that it is at, or above par, with other bores, 
and winds up by advocating the limit to the 
20-gauge in order to conserve the game, Con- 
sistency, thou art a jewel. I don’t give a 
“whoop” what kind of gun a man uses as 
long as he obeys the law. The game conser- 
vation has been pretty thoroly threshed out 
in the last few years, especially the buffalo 
question, and nothing much has been accom- 
plished as yet. 

It looks as tho city sportsmen and Eastern 


writers don’t see the real cause for the 
scarcity of game. Game is becoming thinned 
out in the United States, and some will be- 
come extinct as a natural consequence of 
the settlement of the country. Get on a 
Great Northern, a Northern Pacific, a Mil- 
waukee, a Northwestern or a Burlington 
train and ride from the Mississippi to the 
Rockies and show me any buffalo range. 
The buffalo was an inhabitant of the prai- 
ries, and there are no prairies left, and no 
buffalo. There was a time when a hunter 
could have gone out on what is now Halsted 
Street, Chicago, and killed all the game he 
wanted. Too bad they built that street so 
long. In all the Mississippi Valley game was 
abundant at one time, but they are shipping 
game of a different sort now to Swift and 
Armour. 

The same changes are taking place in this 
country today. Westward the tide takes its 
way, and the wild game must give way to 
the settler. 

Brother Shoemaker of the Pennsylvania 
delegation exhorts us Western-branded 
hunters to spare the lions, coyotes and 
wolves. He cites an eminent English author- 
ity to prove that game animals thrive better 
among wild, savage, carnivorous beasts. He 
says that where predatory animals have 
been wiped out the game animals have de- 
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creased. Certainly they have, and the same 
agents that wiped out the others were the 
cause. 

Maybe it was inanition; maybe broken- 
hearted at the loss of the companionship of 
lions. Does he suppose that civilization will 
stamp out lions, and fence, plow and culti- 
vate around the game animals while they 
quietly graze on the growing crops? 

One of the first things we will stop shoot- 
ing in this country is Mr. Coyote. We have 
tried him at raising poultry, pigs, lambs, 
grouse, sage hens and quail, and have found 
that the best place for his hide, all parties 
concerned, except himself, is stretched on 
the side of a barn. His only redeeming 
feature is his musical talent. When a brace 
of these “birds” render the first twenty- 
seven stanzas of “The Wail of a Lost Soul,” 
in the small hours of the night, it is very 
soothing to the nerves of the lonesome 
homesteader, especially the women and 
children. 
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Wonder if the brother doesn’t want us to 
protect rattlesnakes and prairie dogs too? 
According to this English authority, the 
proper way to conserve the game in this 
country is to set apart large game pre- 
serves and import a lot of African lions to 
protect the game and their young. The only 
places that will be left for game in the near 
future will be the high mountains, and they 
will need strong protection to prevent them 
from becoming extinct thru long, hard win- 
ters and the depredations of predatory ani- 
mals. All these animals should be shot in- 
stanter, except Mr. Bear. I do not hold any 
enmity or ill will against Bruin, as he fur- 
nishes the ingredients for the skillet, which 
somewhat atones for his other shortcomings 
No, Mr. Shoemaker, having had over twenty 
years’ experience west of the Rockies, we 
cannot cease our submarine warfare on 
wolves, coyotes, lion and cat, despite your 
efforts as a dove of peace. A. H. SCOTT. 

Idaho. 


Mr. Edmunds Shooting Well in Practice at Long Distances. 














Mounted head of the sheep shot by Mr. Ed 
munds at distance of a mile. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The elk wintered 
much better than could have been expected, 
as the snow slid down in many places, leav- 
ing considerable feed available; and the 
scab, while bad enough, was _ probably 
greatly exaggerated. Late reports indicate 
that a considerable number of elk wintered 
and are breeding in the Grand Cafion coun- 
try. Hunters up this way should do as well 
as anywhere. There are plenty of guides 
and elegant fishing, as well as elk hunting. 

Ralph Edmunds is making elaborate prep- 
arations for his Alaska trip, and I hope that 
he will be able to secure many good pic- 
tures for his story. He has the money and 
inclination to take such trips, and his Mex- 
ican story shows ability to write of them. 
I have no doubt the Alaska venture will be 
of more interest. Have just mounted the 
head of the sheep shot at a mile, and if you 
wish will send a picture. Was out with him 
targeting his new Ross on July 4th, and out 
of twenty shots fired by him at 800 yards 
not one would have missed a sheep. I am 
convinced that his killing the sheep at a 
mile in Mexico was no accident. 

Idaho. E, A. LOCKWOOD. 


Game Note. 


Steve Elkins, the bear hunter, of Kalispell, 
Mont., writes under date of June 21: “I was 
busy with the bears this spring; only got 
eight, including two big grizzlies, for the 
Drs. Kerr. We could have caught a lot more 
of the small variety, but would not let the 
dogs run anything but grizzly toward the 
last, There were more bears this spring 


than I have seen for years. Have caught 
twenty-four from my present camp. We got 
one mighty big lion.” We hope to soon get 
laws passed limiting the number of bears 
that may be taken in a year by one sports- 
man, and under such laws we believe our 
sportsmen will enjoy getting two bears with 
as much satisfaction as they now derive 
from killing four.—Editor, 

















Causes of Death in the Hills. 


Eugene, Ore., May 24.—A skeleton found 
ia the forest bordering Cash Creek, above 
Mabel, 40 miles from Eugene, yesterday af- 
ternoon, was today identified by C. A. Morris 
of Harrisburg as that of J. R.. Buckman, 
lost 18 years ago while hunting. November 
18, 1898, the two men left Harrisburg to- 
gether. Buckman never returned. Morris 
was suspected of his murder but he was 
never charged with the crime. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I enclose a clip- 
ping from yesterday’s Oregonian, and think 
it might be of some interest to you. Things 
of this nature seem to be unpreventable, as 
long as men will go to the woods, but it 
seems to me that in a case of this kind 
small emergency ration, one that could be 
carried in a coat pocket or slung to a belt, 
would be very useful. Personally, I think 
that some of the various concentrated foods, 
as sold by the larger sporting goods houses, 
would prove life-savers in circumstances 
similar to the enclosed. They seem to be 
very sustaining, and at the same time ex- 
tremely portable. 

Oregon has a bad record in the line of 
hunters’ accidents, both of shooting and 
cases like the above. I am informed that 
in the neighborhood of Brownsville alone 
five hunters have disappeared in the last 
nine years. Of course in a country so thick- 
ly covered by undergrowth as our moun- 
tains are, and the ground hidden by ferns, 
etc., it is easy to pass a yard from the ob- 
ject of your search without discovering it. 

Could you give us, thru the columns of 
the magazine, a little advice on these mat- 
ters? I’m sure we need it. 


Oregon. D. WIGGINS. 


As long as the woods and hills offer their 
wonderful and varied attractions so long 
will men and women lose their lives in the 


pursuit of the bliss to be found therein. 
Such deaths can be somewhat minimized 
by caution and experience; but never en- 
tirely eliminated. ‘The causes are too varied 
for any general remedy to be offered—such, 
for instance, as: Mistaken for a deer and 
shot; lost and died from exhaustion; killed 
in an encounter with an animal (very rare); 
fell from a cliff—a death more common than 
generally supposed, because the victim is 
so seldom found, sometimes falling into an 
inaccessible crevice; killed by accidental 
discharge of his own fireafm; seized with 
heart-failure or other forms of violent physi- 
cal distress that end lives so quickly; per- 
ished in a snow-storm or blizzard; died by 
drowning in fording a swollen stream; 
kicked by a horse, or thrown from a horse; 
overcome by the rarified air; drank poi- 
soned water (a rare thing in the mountains, 
but common on the deserts); died from 
hunger, and other causes of lesser extent. 
As we ourselves usually hunt in a moun- 
tainous country in which we can always 
keep ourselves located, we never carry a 
compass on our person (we always have one 
in our outfit tho), yet we believe the tyro 
or even the man who has traveled in the 
mountains on two or three trips, should 
always carry a compass, and try at all times 
to keep himself right with the sun, This 
can be done more easily by watching care- 
fully all turns taken, and judging carefully 
the angle of such turns. Remember that 
the inclination always in the hills is to ex- 
aggerate the sharpness of the turn. Of 
course this advice applies to travel during 
cloudy or stormy weather, as with the sun 
shining there is no excuse for any man at 
all observant to lose track of north, south, 
etc., as it seems correct to him.—Editor. 


And ‘‘How About Rattlesnakes.’’ 


There seems to be a current belief among 
Eastern sportsmen who visit this section 
that rattlesnakes are so plentiful in Cali- 
fornia that when hunting it is almost im- 
possible to prevent treading upon them con- 
stantly and thus rendering one’s self subject 
to sudden death of a most horrifying char- 
acter. 

There has been more misinformation cir- 
culated about the inoffensive rattlesnake 
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than about any other inhabitant of the 
woods, mountains or desert. I say “inof. 
fensive” advisably. I have hunted the 
deserts and mountains of Southern Call- 
fornia, Arizona, and Northern Mexico con- 
stantly for twenty years, and have fished 
every stream and can say that in all that 
time I have never seen more than a dozen 
rattlers, and not one of those but what was 
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doing his very best to get out of sight and 
hearing. 

Further than that, for fifteen years I con- 
ducted the sporting department of a great 
newspaper and necessarily would be cog,, 
nizant of all news bearing upon the out- 
door life. I know of but one well authenti- 
cated case of death by snakebite. With this 
exception I know of no one who has a per- 
sonal knowledge of anyone dying as a re- 
sult of rattlesnake bite. The exception | 
mention was the case of a child of six or 
eight years who, while running down a 
trail, stumbled and fell upon a rattlesnake, 
which struck her full in the throat. There 
was no one near to furnish any remedies 
and she was found dead hours afterward. 

There have been a few cases where men 
who have been bitten have died, but it has 
always been from a fear that has caused 
them to absorb an amount of whiskey that 
would kill a horse. 

Remember this: There is not a denizen 
of the wild that flies, swims, climbs or 
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cats, calves and horses 
struck and recovered after a period of 
swelling of the parts. At my feet while 1 
write, lies an Airedale that has been bitten 
three times to my personal knowledge and 
never had a drop of medicine. 

If you were a snake calmly enjoying a 
siesta in the sun and a great hand or foot 
was suddenly planted immediately in front 
of you, you yourself would instinctively 
strike at it. Most men are bitten between 
the hand or elbow or below the knee. One 
has only to be careful about where they 
step or put their hands in order to have a 
perfect margin of safety. 

I do not mean to say that one should ig- 
nore the fact that cne might die from snake 
bite if enough poison was injected into a 
vein, gut even then fatal results can easily 
be avoided. 

Every hunter should carry in the watch 
pocket of his trousers a little round tin box 
containing five cents worth of permanganate 
of potash crystals. Also one-half dozen one- 


that have been 














A California diamond-back 


crawls but stands in mortal terror of man, 
and the rattlesnake is no exception to the 
rule. The true woodsman and plainsman 
knows all this, but I am writing this for the 
man who has not “graduated” into the 
brotherhood of the forest and stream. 

I have stepped on a rattlesnake, shaken 
one out of my blanket when rising from my 
camp bed in the morning, have sat by them 
and stroked them with a switch and am still 
alive to tell the tale. 

I once saw a man sitting on the floor 
surrounded by enough big rattlers to com- 
pletely fill a big barrel and saw him handle 
them as you would handle a mass of fish 
worms, and some of them were five feet 
in length. These had all been caught by 
hand. He had been travelling with and 
exhibiting them for two years, had been 
bitten three times and was still “none the 
worse for wear.” I know of numerous dogs, 


rattler. 


thirtieth-of-a-grain strychnine tablets, These 
last should be wrapped in oil paper before 
placing them in the box. After putting the 
cover on the box, take a thin strip of sur- 
geon’s adhesive plaster and put it around 
the box so that it will hold the cover in 
place. Add to this a knife with a very 
sharp, small blade and a piece of stout cord, 
or what is better still, a piece of buckskin 
about half an incn wide. With this equip- 
ment you need not fear all tiie snakes in 
California. 

In case you are bitten, instantly ligate 
above the wound. With the knife make 
several deep criss-cross cuts on the wound, 
squeezing out all the blood possible. Pour 
some of the permanganate crystals into 
your hand, moisten them and then rub them 
into the wound. Next take one of the 
strychnine tablets and watch your pulse. 
If within twenty or thirty minutes it grows 
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perceptibly weaker take another one of the 
tablets. Above all, keep your nerve, work 
quickly and you will escape with nothing 
more than a swelling of greater or less 
magnitude, 
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Paraphrasing Roosevelt’s famous epigram: 
“Walk softly, but carry” not the “big stick” 
because your shotgun or rifle is a far su- 
perior medium of extermination. 

California, WILL E. CHAPIN. 


A New Tent-Bed-Pack. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Men who camp out, 
go fishing, shooting or just tramping have 
long known and recognized the fact that a 
good bed and a real shelter are two things 
absolutely necessary for comfort in the wil- 
derness. A good bed to be practical must 
be warm, waterproof, clean, easily trans- 





As used for ordinary fair-weather camp. 


ported and of very light weight—a hard 
combination to work out right, on the face 
of things. 

A tent to be of real service must be tight, 
waterproof and windproof and of very light 
weight and it must also be roomy enough to 


protect the man and his outfit in bad 
weather. A packsack must be waterproof, 
flexible, of varying capacity, strong and 
light of weight, and in addition to this it 
must “ride well” or the packer will spend 
half his time “fighting his pack.” 

The well-known sportsman and outdoor 
writer, “El Comancho,”’ has spent forty 
years in practical touch with the wilderness. 
During this time he has camped and lived 
under the stars in every state in the Union 
in every season of the year, sometimes en- 
tirely alone with a one-man outfit which he 
had to depend on to “take him in and bring 
him back.” 

He has designed (and patent is applied 
for) what he calls the “El Comancho” Tent- 
bed-pack—the one-man camp unit that is a 
tent, a bed and a packsack all combined in 
one article, and the weight of the whole out- 
tit is only fourteen pounds! 

“El Comancho” (who is W. S. Phillips of 
Seattle, Wash.) has used this outfit for 
years, discarding all the impractical fea- 
tures, improving it, perfecting it and “lick- 
ing it into shape” by giving it the most try- 
ing use until now he says it is as near per- 
fect as man can make it. 

The tent is a shelter tent with 5x7 floor 
space, The end of the tent folds around so 
the inside is protected in all ordinary 
weather and yet the whole tent is wide 
open; a mosquito net takes care of the 
“bug” question in any country where such 
protection is needed. 

By an ingenious yet simple idea of double 
ridgepole lines, this tent is converted from 


As used for storm tent; converted from the fair-weather tent (see first cut) in 3 minutes. 
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the open “shelter tent” into a snug, tight 
storm tent in three minutes, even in the 
middle of the night. Just let go two light 
ropes and loop down two corners over tent 
pegs already driven, and the trick is done. 

The bed was at first the old “Cow- 
puncher” blanket and canvas bed of the 
plains, but the weight was too much. Now 
it is a modification of the same idea with a 
waterproof, flexible, light-weight outer or 
“base” covering with an inner lining of 
sheeting which is clean and does not “stick 
to things.” Between these two outer covers 
is a Sheet wool pad of light weight but very 
warm. 

The combination can be turned into a 
sleeping bag for very cold weather in just 
about one minute. It opens out flat like a 
blanket for cleaning, airing or drying in case 
of a ducking in a canoe accident. A few 
boughs under it means camp comfort any- 
where. 

It is waterproof, windproof, warm, light 
weight, soft, easily aired, cleaned or dried 
and it packs into a compact package. The 
bed is attached to the tent bottom (or not, 
as you like) by a waterproof floor cloth that 
gives the user a dry, smooth floor to pile 
anything on alongside of the bed, and thus 
he cannot lose the small things that do 
usually get lost in an ordinary tent. 

At the head of the bed there is a detach- 
able “ditty bag” to hold all the personal 
“ictas” that every camper owns. The ditty 
bag is so arranged that it can be stuffed 
and used as a pillow if you like, or it can 
be taken off and put to one side. Side flaps 
are arranged in such a manner that no cold 
air can be “pumped” into the bed by move- 
ments of the sleeper—an entirely new idea 
in camp beds. 

The packsack is waterproof, just fits the 
tent-bed when folded up, and yet is so made 
that it will expand to hold as much more 
bulk as the outfit if you need it, or it can 
be taken off and used separately as a pack- 
sack alone to carry anything in at any time; 
it’s a perfectly practical piece of camp fur- 
niture, too. The packsack straps are slung 
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Packed for transportation as ordinary pack 
sack; size, 18x22x8 in.; weight, 13 lbs. 


“figure 8” fashion so they are automatically 
adjustable to any size or weight of load. 


A Recipe for Camp Coffee. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—“El Comancho” 
writes good articles, but some that I take 
exception to. In one he says, “Let the cof- 
fee come up to two boils.” Ugh! The two 
boils will sure give it that “old-pipe taste.” 
Perhaps the tobacco user smokes to get that 
kind of a taste out of his mouth. Never, 
never, NEVER boil coffee. Stewart Edward 
White seems to be about the only one who 
tells how to make a really palatable cup of 
coffee by the drip method. In the coffee 
countries (I’ve spent years in them) they 
all use dripped coffee, but the half roasted 


coffee sold in the United States will not 
make it. But you can roast it some more 
in a frying pan till it smokes and is a dark 
chestnut brown, and then let it drip once 
thru a sack, V-shaped in the coffee pot. The 
best way is to get a French coffee biggin— 
not one of those new-fangled percolators, 
which is a “boiler,” and the tube of which 
cannot be kept clean. See picture of the 
biggin enclosed. Ever drink any Old French 
Market, New Orleans, Old Mammy drip 
coffee? 

The Dutch (Holland) coffee roaster, when 
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he came to New York, told the truth when 
he said there were only three or four chefs 
in the United States who know how to make 
coffee, But it’s of no use. The know-it-all 








American doesn’t want to be taught on that 
subject. Dripped coffee won’t make you 
sick like the boiled kind will. Don’t buy 
cheap Brazil coffee if you want it good. Get 
a mild Central American or a Colombian or 
Venezuelan coffee. I’ve been there, and 1! 
know. Don’t make the mistake of making 
a weak coffee. Coffee and milk to be good 
should be one-fourth strong coffee and three- 
fourths rich milk. The milk wants to be 
scalded. Thin coffee with a teaspoon of 
cold milk is an abomination. 

Here is a real French coffee  biggin 
(called there a cafétiére). Put the fine- 
ground coffee in the top part, with some- 
thing for a filter in the bottom of the top 
part, and let it drip thru once only. Don’t 
overdo the water—scarce with it—or you 
can hang a sack in your old coffee pot and 
make it all right. 

Coffee is made in Cuba often by a wire 
ring on the end of a table and a sack sewed 
to the ring and a pitcher below to catch 
the dripped coffee; and it’s good, and don’t 
you forget it. But you have got the American 
coffee-spoiler housewife to butt against. I 
think it’s of no use to butt one’s head out 
trying to teach them, for they “won't learn.” 

In the June number of “Recreation” is 
also a good thing about “eats,” page 277, 
by W. J. Whiting—how to keep the everlast- 
ing bacon grease out of the camp; the fel- 
low with a weak stomach will appreciate it. 
Bacon grease makes me sick to think about 
it. Give us some healthy food in camp. 

California. G. W. J. 


Prizes for Photographs. 


The Evinrude Motor Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
is offering an Evinrude motor for first prize 
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for photographs of outboard motor scenes, 
the contest closing September 15, and being 
open to anyone. There are ten prizes in all, 





Notes. 


The Order of Owls, numbering 300,000 
members, has established an international 
park, to be controlled by the order, where 
recreation, angling and game shooting can 
be furnished to its members. The park has 
now been established. The order has pur- 
chased a large tract of land in Central Ver- 
mont, one mile distance from the village of 
Gaysville. It is threaded by trout streams 
and lies in the center of the best deer shoot- 
ing in North America. Grouse, rabbits, bear 
and other game are there in abundance. 
The organization will maintain this park 
permanently. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Do you know 
whether one can_ successfully hunt the 
Mexican blue quail of New Mexico with a 
dog? Will they stand for a dog as do the’ 
regular bob whites of the South? There 
are lots of them in this section, but there is 
also lots of country, and if one could use a 
bird dog successfully it would save many a 
useless step. If you could enlighten me re- 
garding this I would appreciated it.—Doug- 
las Nightingale, Tyrone, N. M. 

Answer.—As there are many of our read- 
ers who have more experience than we in 
quail hunting, we refer the above queries to 
such of them who can reply.—Editor. 


“HEAP BIG INJUNS.” 


























The Van Buren girls at Sheepshead Bay, July 4, 1916, ready to start on 
their transcontinental trip. 


Girls on a Transcontinental Motorcycle Ride. 


The first motorcycle ride from coast to coast ever attempted by 
women on individual machines started July 4th from Sheepshead Bay 
when two New York City girls, Miss Adeline Van Buren and Miss Au- 
gusta Van Buren, tackled the daring 3,800-mile ride on motorcycles. 
‘lhey expect to ride from 100 to 150 miles a day thru July and August 
and return to New York in time for the opening of school, when Miss 
Adeline Van Buren will resume her duties of teaching in the New York 
City schools and her sister will return to her position of correspondent 
in a business office. The sisters are related in their descent to former 
President Martin Van Buren. 


For the road they adopted a riding dress consisting of leather coats, 
riding breeches and leather leggings. The Misses Van Buren are two 
years apart in their ages, Miss Adeline being 22 and Miss Augusta 24. 
The school-teacher, Miss Adeline Van Buren, is a graduate of Hunter 
College and studied at Columbia for an A.M., altho she was unable to 
complete the course for the degree. The business girl, Miss Augusta, 
left college, however, early in her course to follow her natural bent for 
a business career. 
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Perfect Accuracy Impossible. 


Chauncey Thomas, 


Chauncey Thomas:—‘“Why is it that a 
rifle cannot be made to shoot exactly into 
the same hole every time? I do not mean 
the effect of wind, drift, light and other 
varying conditions, but under as favorable 
conditions as it is possible to create, say 
down a long tube as in a shooting gallery, 
where all these disturbing elements are 
eradicated. Is it due to lack of mechanical 
skill in building the gun, in making the 
cartridges, or what? When we can make 
such accurate instruments as some watches, 
or surveying instruments that will run a 
line a mile or more with hardly the error of 
one inch, or some instruments used in 
astronomical affairs, why is it that our rifles 
and revolvers do not shoot a hundred times 
closer than they do?”’—Machinist, Utah. 


This subject has been studied by the best 
scientists ever since the gun was invented, 
and at the best we make but slow progress. 
The modern rifle, and especially cannon, 
are far more accurate than the guns of for- 
mer times. Men who knew nothing what- 
ever about guns, such as Fenimore Cooper 
and the almost total majority of our modern 
magazine and book writers and newspaper 
reporters and editors are responsible for the 
absurd tales of the accuracy of old weapons 
and the shooting skill of their hawk-eyed 
heroes. Walter Scott is another verbalizer 
in this direction when he tells about bow- 
and-arrow shooting in Ivanhoe. Such tales 
are sheer ignorance, and inexcusable. From 
them have come most of the popular ideas 
about olden and modern shooting, usually 
to the detriment of the modern rifleman, 
who today can outshoot in all ways every 
man who ever lived, 

Suppose we take a rifle as nearly perfect 
as we can make it. In mechanical skill 
displayed it is the equal of any watch or any 
other instrument. Suppose we take ten bul- 
lets as nearly alike as we can have them. 
Suppose these bullets are of gold to get most 
weight with the ieast surface, and encased 
in nickel steel cut with spirals to fit the 
grooves in the barrel, so that the powder 
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gases will not deform their bases, as with 
copper and lead. Measuring and weighing 
show no difference in any way that we can 
detect. We load them in the best way we 
know, from the muzzle, for instance, or in 
any other way that experiments have shown 
the best results. We weigh the powder to 
the last fraction of a grain. The gun is 
clamped tight in a rest weighing tons, and 
is at the same temperature at every shot, 
as, of course, are the cartridges. Conditions 
for each shot between the gun and the 
target are perfect, or as nearly alike each 
shot as we can wish them, Then we shoot. 

The bullets make a group. The smallest 
group I have heard of is covered with a dime 
at 200 yards, and every one of the five shots 
would have hit the end of a lead pencil. 
I am writing from memory, but am almost 
sure these are the correct figures. The 
account of the shooting occurred in Outdoor 
Life about five years ago. Mr. Newton or 
Dr. Mann know more about such things than 
I do, and I hope they will correct me if I am 
mistaken. 

In looking over the materials we use for 
our ten shots outlined above we see that the 
powder alone is the one thing that we can- 
not be sure about. Each charge probably 
explodes a little different from any other 
charge, and this gives us a slight variation 
in the velocity and also probably effects the 
shape and the temperature of the bullet and 
the barrel differently for each shot. 

Now, the bullet flies along a line not like 
the curve of a bow, but as if we had a string 
wound around the bow, and the bullet fol- 
lowed the string. It is a sort of corkscrew 
flight bent into a parabolic curve, and it is 
easily imagined that a slight variation of 
velocity would thus cause each bullet to 
follow a slightly different course, and as the 
revolving of a corkscrew a trifle, or bending 
or changing its length a little, will cause the 
point where the tip of the screw touches to 
vary more in proportion, so the slightest 
change in the velocity or curves of flight of 
our bullet—due mostly, probably to a varia- 
tion in velocity—will be‘ multiplied in its 
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effects on the location of the bullet hole in 
the target. 

In short, variation in accuracy is due 
mostly, I think, to variation in velocity, and 
this variation is most likely due to a varia- 
tion in how powder burns. We know by 
experiment that changing the tension of the 
mainspring will often require a change of 
sight adjustments, something, by the way, 
not very widely known. The blow of the 
hammer being different causes the cap to 
explode differently, and this in turn causes 
the powder to burn differently, and this 
changes the velocity, and this changes the 
flight of the bullet, or the accuracy with the 
old sighting. 

The faster a rod revolves—such as a bul- 
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let—the more it is inclined to point north 
and south. The gyroscopic compass is based 
on this principle. Now, if two bullets fly 
at different rates of speed they revolve at 
different rates, and thus the influence or 
whatever it is that causes the gyroscope to 
turn to the north is exerted differently on 
each bullet, and causes a difference in “wob- 
ble,” and this difference in “wobble” gives 
a difference of the resistance of the air on 
the bullet; hence we shoot into another spot 
on the target than where the last buliet hit. 

With our best rifles accuracy depends 
mostly on velocity, and velocity depends 
mostly on our powder; in short, accuracy is 
not so much today a matter of mechanics 
as it is a matter of chemistry. 


Powder 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Explosives are of 
three kinds—(1) Disruptive explosives, 
which we employed to produce crushing or 
shattering effects, as in blasting, and in the 
bursting charges of shells and torpedoes. 
(2) Propellants, which are employed for im- 
parting motion to projectiles of all kinds. 
(3) Explosives used for ignition that will 
ignite some other explosive or to convey a 
flash from one explosive to another. 

A further classification is that of explo- 
sive mixtures and explosive compounds. 
“Explosive Mixtures” are explosive sub- 
stances which are merely intimate mechan- 
ical mixtures of certain substances, them- 
selves usually non-explosive. 

“Explosive Compounds” are formed by 
direct chemical combination of the elements 
composing the explosive and presents a 
definite explosive molecule. 

In the first class practically all by itself 
is gun powder, a mechanical compound of 
saltpeter, charcoal and sulphur. In the 
second class are the various smokeless pro- 
pellants;: viz. the nitro-celluloses nitro-gly- 
cerine, thus fulminites and picrates all of 
which propellants consists either of a single 
explosive compound submitted to suitable 
treatment, or of a mixture of explosive com- 
pounds with or without the addition of one 
or more non-explosive ingredients. 

The early history of gunpowder is very 
obscure, but from the works of early writers 
we are sure that it was not invented by the 
German monk, Bertholders Schwartz in or 
about 1320, as some writers, especially Ger- 
man, would have us believe, for Roger 
Bacon, 1214-1267, refers to an explosive mix- 
ture of the nature of gunpowder as known 
before his time, as being employed for pur- 
poses of diversion and as producing a noise 
like thunder and flashes of lightning, and 
he seems to have been familiar with its in- 
gredients for again he writes that from 
saltpeter and other ingredients we are able 


to make a fire that shall burn at any dis- 
tance we please, also in 880 A. D. reference 
was made to powder and rockets. And other 
works as early as 200 A. D. seem to refer to 
a knowledge of gunpowder among the peo- 
ple of India. 

But we are certain that the first mention 
of gunpowder as such and of its use in 
cannon was about 1338 in England, and we 
know from records preserved in London 
that in 1345 Edward III ordered the pur- 
chase of saltpeter and sulphur for the fabri- 
cation of gunpowder, and we know that 
powder niills existed at Waltham Abbey as 
far back as 1561. 

Gunpowder, or as it is more generally 
spoken of now, black powder is simply a 
mechanical mixture of saltpeter, charcoal 
and sulphur, and there are records to show 
that in olden times the proportions were 
equal parts, gradually the proportions were 
changed, the relative amount of saltpeter 
being increased till, about 1546, the propor- 
tions were: Saltpeter, 48; charcoal, 8; sul- 
phur, 7. These proportions seems to have 
remained about constant until 1742, when 
many of the countries began to experiment 
on a larger scale than before and the pro- 
portions were during the next ten years 
changed to saltpeter, 75; charcoal, 12:5 to 
15; sulphur, 12:5 to 10, and these propor- 
tions are the ones in use today. For nearly 
500 years the ingredients of gunpowder did 
not change and the only improvements that 
science could make was in the purity of the 
ingredients and slight changes in quantities 
of the ingredients of the mixture. In order 
to relieve somewhat the initial strain on big 
guns a brown powder was brought into 
service in the military departments of all 
countries. This was composed of charcoal 
that had been burnt very slowly so that 
but little of the nitrogen and volatile con- 
stituents have been driven off and this 
leaves the wood a reddish brown, from 
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which the powder gets its name and color. 

While wars were declared and conducted 
with the whole strength of nations in years 
past, still the very nature of the explosives 
used did not allow of the peculiar style of 
fighting that has characterized the one now 
going on, and for the agent of the forces 
in effect now we will have to refer back to 
1846, when the German chemist Schénbein 
discovered gun cotton, and which he im- 
mediately proposed as a substitute for gun- 
powder. Chemists and military men immed- 
iately rallied to the standard to devise a 
way to use this new explosive for propul- 
sive purposes, and for the next thirty-nine 
years no one was able to modify its struc 
ture to allow it to be used for this purpose. 

Gun cotton, nitrocellulose or nitrated cel- 
lulose is made of clean picked cotton, cot- 
ton waste or cotton rags made up in bundles 
of about sixteen pounds weight and im- 
mersed in about 900 pounds of mixed acids 
containing 50 per cent sulphuric and 28 per 
cent nitric acids with 22 per cent water. 
The charge is kept in the acid about thirty 
minutes, when it is taken out, the free acid 
forced out and the mass purified for about 
five days. The gun cotton or nitro-cellulose 
now weighs about twenty-four pounds, hav- 
ing gained about one-half its weight, but 
it has not apparently changed its structural 
form except that the strings and fibers ap- 
pear to be swollen about one-half larger. It 
was in this form that chemists and military 
men tried to use it as a propulsive explo- 
sive. It was not until 1885 that a chemist 
in Austria found a way of colloidization of 
gun cotton by dissolving it in ethel-alcohol, 
and this is another of the world’s great 
discoveries that was an accident. This con- 
verts it into a substance absolutely devoid 
of all porositv and upon evaporation of the 
alcohol leaves a compact homogeneous non- 
porous material capable only of burning 
from the exterior towards the center. The 
gelatinized material before the evaporation 
of the solvent could be rolled or pressed 
into sheets, cards or any other desired form. 
At this point enters another discovery of 
chemistry. In 1847, at Turin, an Italian 
chemist ramed Sobrero discovered nitro- 
glycerine, a chemical mixture of nitric acid 
and chemically pure glycerine. This was a 
thick, oily, yellowish liquid having about the 
consistency of good gas engine oil and a 
straw color. This remained a laboratory 
curiosity until 1867, when Mr. Alfred Noble. 
a Swedish engineer, mixed it with a porous 
infusorial earth called kieselguhr and pro- 


Interesting Letter From a 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The pressure is 
getting too great, so I guess I will have to 
bore you with some of my experiences with 
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duced dynamite. Later on he discovered 
that he could replace kieselguhr by soluble 
nitro-cellulose or gun cotton, and in carry- 
ing out his experiments found, in 1886, that 
by increasing the gun cotton till it equaled 
that of the nitroglycerine a horn like sub- 
stance was produced that was capable of 
being rolled, pressed or cut up into any de- 
sired form. This explosive he patented in 
1888 as Ballistite, and it is still employed 
in some countries as a military powder and 
in all countries as a shotgun powder. In 
1892 Sir Alfred Able used the following pro- 
portions: Nitroglycerine, 58 per cent; gun 
cotton, 37 per cent, and mineral jelly, 5 per 
cent, and named it Cordite, on account of 
the form in which it was manufactured. In 
a slightly altered state it is in use in Eng- 
land today, and this powder, so changed, 
because of its heat producing qualilties, to 
the following proportions: Nitroglycerine, 
30 per cent; guncotton, 65 per cent, and 
mineral jelly, 5 per cent, is one of the most 
stable powders in use today. 

The first real smokeless military powder 
was invented in 1884, by a French chemist, 
Vicille, for use in the French army, and con- 
sisted of colloided guncotton and picric acid. 
After several years experimenting the picric 
acid was left out and now the military 
powder called Poudre B is a pure nitro-cel- 
lulose composition, and composed of soluble 
and insoluble nitro-cellulose. 

The United States Government was in 
reality the last government to adopt smoke 
less powder for its army, and while the rest 
of the nations were adopting and readopt- 
ing a powder for military use the United 
States Government experimented, but did 
not adopt till 1898, or the beginning of the 
Spanish war, and then it was a necessity on 
account of adopting the smali caliber, .30 
Krag-Jorgenson, rifle as a military arm in- 
stead of the old Springfield. But perhaps 
the tardy adopting of a military powder was 
a great factor in our favor, for today we 
have the best military powder in use by any 
nation, a pure nitro-cellulose, or as it is 
called, a pyro-cellulose powder, the com- 
position of which other nations would like 
to find out. 

Celluloid is only a cousin to smokeless 
powder, and if any one wants to try the 
experiment, let them touch a match to a 
celluloid comb, first placing it on a tin to 
protect any wood surfaces it might come 
in contact with, for in burning it gives con- 
siderable flame and a great amount of heat. 

Wyoming. BILL 


Champion of the Trigger. 


automatics. When I first tried out my Colt 
.45 auto. I thought it a wonder, but as I 
compared its accuracy with that of my .38 
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S. & W. Special or with my 44 S. & W. 
Special, at any range beyond twenty-five 
yards, I was woefully disappointed. I made 
a similar remark before several so-called 
shots and they asked me how I knew if 1 
did not “screw the guns in a vise.” What 
a question! and yet I could not convince 
them, altho I am good for 90s and better 
with the .38 S. & W. Military, 414-lbs. pull 
at fifty yards, standard American count; 
and after shooting away 100 cartridges with 
.45 Colt my best score was only 82, which 
was a fluke, as it had four 10s in it. 

The Savage .380 came in for a testing, ana 
results were similar, in that they were even 
worse. I went to 100 yards with the .45 and 
shot it from a sand bag, and it will not, 
shoot in a two-foot circle. On same rest 
with one of Schoyen & Peterson’s recut 
.33-caliber barrels, I had made ten shots, 
counting 114 standard count at 200 yards, 
all ten of the shots being in a two-inch 
square. And I can stand up, off-hand, with 
the .38 S. & W. Special and shoot 6s, 7s and 
8s right along at 100 yards. 

This set me thinking, and I decided that 
the trouble is due to the fact that the slid- 
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¢ by Capt. Geo. E. Cook, 
Military Service Legion, D. C., at 


member 
200 yds., 
bullet, sandbag rest; 
Peterson, using 4- 


Score shot 


using .33 cal. 210-gr. 
gun re-cut by Schoyen & 
power Peterson ’scope. There was a wind 
variation of about 3 in.; changes had to be 
made for nearly every shot. 


ing sleeve with sights attached rarely lines 
up in the same relation with the barrel on 
two or more consecutive shots. I am willing 
to let any man shoot a .45 Colt automatic 
off a muzzle rest at 100 yards against me 
with the .38 S. & W. Special, shooting off- 
hand; and I would put up money on the 
result, for I know that the better he holds 
and aims the worse score he will get within 
reasonable limits. From a military stand- 
point I see the logic of the .45 auto., for a 
gun that will make 10s on 5 holds and 5s 
on 10 holds is just the gun to give to an 
average cavalryman. But to one who can 
appreciate small differences the variations 
that this class of arms show is exasperat- 
ing. If you will hold the sleeve of an auto- 
matic tightly with one hand, after 100 shots 
have been fired from it, and your finger on 
muzzle of barrel, you can shake the barrel 
in various directions, if you make strong 
pressure. This is what causes the varia- 
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tion, and the manufacturers know it, but ap- 
preciate that most people are such poor 
shots with a pistol that it will never be 
noticed. Now, knowing this, why don’t they 
correct the trouble? For the very good 
reason that they dare not, because the gun 
will not automat if a lot of clearance is not 
left in its parts, both to allow for dirt, and 
more especially for heat expansion of barrel 
within sleeve, 

There is no reason why an automatic pis- 
tol should not outshoot a revolver if con- 
structed properly, and the day will come 


+ 


pocket, 3%-in. 
off-hand. 


.38 S. & W., 
by author, 


Ten shots, 20 ft., 
barrel, made 


when that happens, but it must be built 
with the sights tightly affixed to the barrel 
proper. The new .22-caliber Colt is built 
along correct lines. I am not anxious to go 
against that in a shooting contest. 

As a man-getter at short range I think the 
.380 Savage would be very effective, pro- 
vided it was kept clean and well oiled and 
the cartridges slightly greased; but, then, 
when you put oil on a cartridge and carry 
it for any length of time there is apt to be 
loss of velocity and sometimes misfires. 
This is due to the light oil working into 
powder or primer by capillary attraction. 
The perspiration, both sensible and insensi- 
ble, will do the same in time. This I have 
proved out by experience, and it is very 
much more essential to have the full force 
of explosion in an automatic; otherwise it 
does not function well. I have found that 
if I take a little Winchester Gun Grease 
and smear it around cartridge at bullet and 
shell joint it prevents lighter oils, etc., 
from seeping in. I also keep the base of 
cartridge free of all oil to protect the 
primer. 

I have just gotten a new 1908 S. & W. .44 
Special, 6%4-in., with target sights, and I 
would like to know if there is any bullet or 
load that will make this gun give as accu- 
rate shooting as can be gotten out of the 
.38 S. & W. Special; smokeless powder to 
be used of course. I must say that this 
model is the finest-made gun I have ever 
had in my hands. Also can anyone tell me 
what chamber pressure the new No. 16 Du 
Pont gives when developing 2,700 ft. sec., 
150-gr. bullet, in the Krag? 
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As Napoleon always asked, ‘‘What has he 
done?’ when a new man was mentioned to 
him, and some of the readers of Outdoor 
Life may take exception to my ability to 
know where a gun shoots without screwing 
it in a vise, I will simply state, and with no 
intention to brag whatever, that I have been 
a member of two Palma Trophy interna- 
tional teams—once at Bisley and once at 
Ottawa; that I once won the President’s 
Match for the military championship of 
America; also the Wimbledon cup for long- 
range championship of America, etc., and 
that I won the rapid-fire with revolver in 
National Revolver Match against 103 com- 
petitors and also got a medal for general 
excellency with revolver in same match. 

GEORGE EARLE COOK, M.D. 

District of Columbia. 


A Few Comments on the Preceding. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—As you ask for a 
few comments on the very interesting ar- 
ticle by Dr, Cook, I hasten to comply. To 
be really honest in the matter, tho, I hardly 
know what may be expected from me, but 
presume that something concerning the rel- 
ative accuracy of the automatic pistols and 
revolvers would be first in order. Now, as 
this is a matter on which “doctors disagree,” 
it will be but natural for me to approach the 
subject a bit cautiously. If I take the stand 
that the revolver is more accurate than the 
automatic pistol I am certain to get into 
trouble, while if I contend that the auto- 
matic is more accurate than the revolver the 
“scrapping trail’ stares me squarely in the 
face. Should I take a neutral stand, the 
chances are that to maintain my neutrality 
it would eventually lead to hostilities. Look- 
ing at the matter from all points, it would 
seem that one might as well be a belliger- 
ent from the start, but preferring to keep 
out of trouble if possible I will approach the 
matter something like this, and trust to 
luck to bring me out with scalp intact: 

Some of the best authorities claim greater 
accuracy for the auto. pistol; others offer 
proof that the revolver is the auto.’s supe- 
rior. If one wanted to go into the matter 
thoroly enough I fancy that tests that have 
been made could be cited proving pretty 
nearly anything. It’s my opinion, however, 
that much depends on one’s familiarity with 
both arms. The revolver has been with us 
so long and has been used so much more 
than the auto. pistols that it would be but 
natural to suppose the average man would 
secure better accuracy from it than from the 
auto, pistol. Then again, the sights on the 
two arms should be taken into considera- 
tion. It would be manifestly unfair to test 
out an auto-pistol for accuracy against a 
revolver with the best target sights. Also 
to shoot a finely sighted, long-barreled tar- 
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get revolver with moderate recoil against 
a short-barrel automatic pistol with in- 
ferior sights, poor trigger pull and using a 
more powerful cartridge. Fair tests for 
comparative accuracy could hardly be made 
that way. And auto-pistols have shorter 
barrels than target revolvers, very inferior 
sights and not always the smooth-as-velvet 
trigger pulls. 

I have made some pretty small groups 
with the .45 Colt auto. pistol, one eight-shot 
group being made at twenty yards off-hand, 
pistol not lowered until magazine was empty, 
that was shown in Outdoor Life a few years 
ago that was small enough for a one-inch 
circle to cover or touch all eight shots. 
Were there any larger than that? Certainly, 
but I have always thought my smallest 
groups came nearer representing the actual 
accuracy of an arm than any of the larger 
ones. 

From what I have written above please 
do not get the impression that I prefer the 
automatic pistol—any make, model or cal- 
iber—for I do not; but I’ve an idea that 
tested from machine rest the auto. pistol 
would make a far better showing than many 
suppose; but I do not for a moment think 
it would prove the revolver’s superior. And 
another point (foreign to Dr. Cook’s state- 
ments), and contrary to many claims made 
in print, I think there are several revolvers, 
when loaded with charges originally de- 
signed for them, that will prove more pow- 
erful than any automatic pistol we have to 
date. (Chance for trouble here, so will 
move on.) 

Now for something Dr. Cook has men- 
tioned: I have had a few hang-fires that 
I attributed to the copious amount of thin 
oil sometimes used a few years ago, both ip 
the action and barrel, some of which un- 
doubtedly found its way into the shell, and 
coming in contact with the powder, caused 
the latter to deteriorate. Late years I have 
been very careful to oil the action to all 
arms but slightly with thin oil and give 
the barrel’s interior a very thin coat of the 
thick Winchester Gun Grease. This is ex- 
cellent, as one can always keep a loaded 
cartridge in the chamber and have it ready 
for use at all times. Recently I have been 
using B. S. A. Safetipaste and like it, but 
cannot say that it will do all that has been 
claimed for it, as my experience with it has 
been limited. One thing however, I very 
much prefer a thick grease, sparingly ap- 
plied, for the barrel’s interior to any thin 
oil for this purpose. 

My 1908 S. & W. is chambered for the 
.44-40 Winchester rifle cartridge. Dr, Cook 
asks for a load for the .44 Special—a size 
I have not used. Think he would find what 
he is after in Ideal bullet No. 429215 and 3 
grs. Bull’s-eye. Possibly RSQ—the right 
amount, of course—would also work well, or 
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the new Du Pont No. 80. I have a target 
made with my single-action Colt, 714-in. bar- 
rel, at fifty yards, off-hand, on a plain 8-in. 
bull, that had it been on the Standard Amer- 
ican target would have counted 94. This, 
of course, represented ten shots; the charge 
was 18.2 grs. Du Pont No. 80 (full-grown 
load) and is, I believe, the finest powder 
for the .44-40, when used in a revolver, now 
in reach. I shall show this target, with a 
lot of others, a little later, tho those who 
will have it that a fully charged, large-cal- 
iber Colt cannot be made to show good tar- 
gets, should be waiting for me with that 
rope Chauncey Thomas mentioned. Thus 
far I have failed to secure the coveted 2-in 
group (this from rest) at fifty yards with 
this revolver, but have several groups well 
under three inches (all full charges) and 
am going to be hard to convince that this 
gun will not make a 2-in. group—for I firmly 
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believe that it will if the shooter does his 
part. One ten-shot string, off-hand, at fifty 
yards, the load being 39 grs. (bulk) King’s 
Semi-Smokeless, would count 93 on Stand- 
ard American target. The .38 Smith & Wes- 
son for mine for the “all-around” revolver, 
but for the big belt gun the single-action 
Colt forever! The heaviest charges need 
bother no one, tho similar charges shot in 
the full saw-handle guns often prove severe 
on the hand. 

A letter just received from the Du Pont 
company states that “the pressure devel- 
oped by our Improved Military Rifle Powder 
No. 16, used in .30-40 Krag, with 150-gr. bul- 
let to develop a muzzle velocity of 2,700 ft. 
sec., the charge of 45% ers. will develop 
pressures between 44,000 and 46,000 Ibs., 
which we consider perfectly safe in the 
Krag action.” ASHLEY A. HAINES. 

BS. 


McCutchen Calls McGivern—$1,000 Cash. 


Denver, Colo., July 25, 1916. 

Chauncey Thomas:—Have just read the 
article in your June issue of Outdoor Life, 
by Ed McGivern, entitled “Quick Work With 
Six Gun,” wherein he says: 

“I have just finished a test, or series of 
tests, along rapid-fire lines of 7,380 cart- 
ridges, using 158-grain bullet and 3% grains 
Bull’s-eye powder—no cleaning only 3-in-1 
on joints and pins—all in one gun, a Colt’s 
O. M., 7%-in. barrel. I had no misfires, no 
balks, no catch or drag, perfect functioning 
thruout. 

“The early part of the experiments were 
as follows: We used the Chamberlain Tar- 
get Company’s trap for throwing rifle ball 
targets (you no doubt have seen them) and 
by adjusting the springs we arranged to 
throw a tomato can eighteen feet in the air 
by actual measurement, using a 2x2 pole 
marked off in feet, and stuck up in the 
ground fora guide. Standing nine feet from 
trap we started shooting at this can as it 
stopped before starting to descend, shooting 
to stop at shoulder height, and making an 
average descent of about thirteen feet, as I 
am 5 ft. 41% in. high. 

“I never put less than four bullets in it, 
and this only on two occasions, five out of 
six on about 20 per cent of the shots, and 
six hits on the other 80 per cent. At twelve 
feet the 80 per cent dropped off, and at fif- 
teen feet it dropped a little more, and at 
twenty-five feet a little more. This used 
about 2,000 shells or a little over.” 

Enclosed find my certified check for 
$1,000, payable to you. This check you will 
indorse over to Mr. McGivern if he complies 
with the following conditions: 

(1) That he puts into your hands a certi- 


fied check—or cash—for $1,000, payable to 
you, before September 1, 1916. 

(2) That within sixty days from the time 
he puts up said $1,000 that he appear in Den- 
ver and in public, or in the presence of the 
Denver Revolver Club, repeat the perform- 
ance quoted above from his letter to you, 
and published in the June issue of Outdoor 
Life. 

(3) In case he does repeat the perform- 
ance, you will indorse my check over to him, 
and return to him his check, the money to 
become his personal property. 

(4) In case he fails to perform the feat, 
you are to indorse his check over to the 
Denver Revolver Club, the money to be- 
come the property of the club, and you are 
to return to me my check. 

(5) In his letter Mr. McGivern says, speak- 
ing of you: “ . Iam quite sure absolute 
fairness will always be a part of anything 
you take part in,” hence I assume Mr. Mc- 
Givern will be willing to leave all the details 
to you, and to accept your judgment as ref- 
eree as final in all things concerning this 
performance. I leave all conditions and de- 
cisions in your hands, without question, and 
Mr. McGivern is to do the same, as your 
knowledge of firearms, and of the revolver 
in particular, and your reputation for per- 
sonal fairness are beyond question. 

(6) In case, in your judgment, Mr. Mc- 
Givern does not meet the above conditions, 
then you are to return to me my check for 
$1,000 on September 1, 1916. 

I would call attention herein to two facts: 
(1) That this is not a match between Mr. 
McGivern and myself, but merely an exhibt- 
tion on his part against the record he claims 
for himself, as quoted from his letter; (2) 











Copy of certified check placed in Mr. Thomas’ hands by Mr. McCutchen. 


that this is not a bet. If Mr. McGivern can 
make good his claims he is entitled to $1,000, 
and I will be glad to pay $1,000 to see it 
done. If he fails, I personally do not gain 
anything, as Mr. McGivern’s money would 
go to the Denver Revolver Club. Incidenta)l- 
ly, I am putting up my own money out of 
my own pocket, and the Denver Revolver 
Club is in no way concerned in this test of 
Mr. McGivern’s skill, except as a possible 
beneficiary. 

In case Mr. McGivern should for any 
reason object to the Denver Revolver Club 
getting his money in case he fails, then the 
National Rifle Association is to receive it, 
and in case Mr. Givern should still object, 
then you are to cash the same and turn 


over to any organized public charities you 
see fit. 

In short, I hereby “call” Mr. McGivern 
for $1,000, he to gain everything if he wins, 
and I to get nothing if he loses, and you to 
have sole charge of all the conditions, be- 
fore, during and after the test. 

I am sending Mr. McGivern a copy of 
this letter by registered mail, “deliver to 
addressee only,’ so as to give him ample 
time to reply; also by registered mail direct 
to you for publication if you see fit. 

C. M. McCUTCHEN. 


I consent to act as suggested in above 
letter, if Mr. McGivern is also willing. 
CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 


The Newton Heat-Insulated Bullets. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—It looks like delib- 
erately hunting trouble for anyone to butt 
into another man’s controversy, but some 
writers have been getting after Mr. Newton 
pretty hard lately, and altho he has not 
called for help and has always been able 
to take his own part, so few hunters have 
used his new heat-insulated bullets on actual 
game that it is up to the few to back Mr. 
Newton up. 

A writer remarks that Mr. Newton’s 
whole mental system must be permeated 
with high velocity. If he ever hunts moun- 
tain sheep and uses the heat-insulated bul- 
lets he will thank the Lord that it is, 

My first big-game rifle was an old Sharps 
rifle and the big game was mostly coyotes. 
Shooting coyotes with the old Sharps was 
a great game. It was enjoyed as much by 
the coyote as the hunter. A _ well-trained 
coyote would stand still when the shot was 
fired until the smoke cleared away, laugh 
long and loud at the hunter and then dodge 
the low-velo. city bullet and stand for the 
next shot. 

The next rifle, for many years a favorite, 
was the .44-40 Winchester, which undoubt- 
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edly killed more game than all other cal- 
ibers of repeating rifles combined. To the 
old .44-40 is largely due the scarcity of 
game today. 

Where game is plentiful any hunter can 
Indian up to the game, as Mr. Temple says, 
and the .44-40, or the “Old Ballard” will 
sure bring home the meat. However, the 
old days have changed. Game is becoming 
more scarce and wary every day. Hunters, 
and particularly city men, have little 
chance to shoot live game, and experience 
and practice are very valuable assets. The 
woodsman’s eye and ear are constantly alert 
to every sound and movement, the eye 
quickly locating the slightest sound. 

Where one is away from the plains or 
woods for awhile he will soon find he has 
lost his “woods eye” and “ear” as well as 
his “shooting eye.” I freely admit the loss 
of all three: also the estimate of distance, 
and feel the need of all the gun I can get. 
Any hunter will admit the “meat-spoiling, 
mangling and explosive effects” of the mod- 
ern high-velocity bullets, but this does not 
apply to the Newton heat-insulated bullets. 
It was true of his first bullets, but not of 
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the heat-insulated bullets. Pardon the 
repetition, but this new idea in high-veloc- 
ity bullets must be driven home. 

I killed a number of caribou, moose and 
sheep in Yukon Territory last fall with the 
Newton heat-insulated bullets, and in only 
two instances did the bullet fail to pene- 
trate completely thru the body, no matter 
from what angle it entered. One large cari- 
bou was shot behind the left shoulder. The 
Newton .256 heat-insulated bullet went thru 
the heart, broke the right shoulder, shatter- 
ing the bone, and was found in the skin. 
Mr. Newtor now has the bullet; it is per- 
fectly mushroomed and hardly a pound of 
meat was spoiled. 

A large moose, spread 63 in., was shot in 
the left hip at fifty yards with a .30 Newton 
heat-insulated bullet; he dropped as if axed. 
When we reached him the blood, gushing 
from both nostrils and mouth as from a 
hose, showed that the lungs and either the 
heart or some of the large blood vessels 
had been penetrated. This bullet was not 
extracted, as the animal was too heavy to 
turn over. On all other animals, sheep, 
moose and caribou, the bullets went clear 
thru. 


Reloading the 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am mailing sepa- 
rately several five-shot groups made with 
the .250-3000 Savage and reloaded short- 
range ammunition. The load used consisted 
of 10 grs. of Laflin & Land Marksman, Ideal 
gas-check bullet No. 257388 and U. S. primer 


Five shots, 50 yds., with rest; 250-3,000 
Savage, hand-loaded ammunition; 2-in. bull: 
group measures 13/16-in. 


The shells used were the regular 


No. 8. 
factory product, shot first with the high- 


power load and then reloaded. This load 
was developed for use on blue grouse, and 
I find it to be the best cartridge for this 
purpose that I have ever used. As can be 
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Mr. Newton has at last struck the happy 
medium which all sportsmen have been 
looking for—a bullet with the velocity and 
penetration of the spitzer, that mushrooms 
perfectly and does not act like a charge of 
shot or spoil any more meat than the old 
Ballard. The first animal reported unduly 
mangled I will undertake to eat. Many hair, 
hide and horns hunters object to the high- 
velocity cartridges because of their long 
range. 

Any cartridge is dangerous that strikes 
beyond the range of vision of the shooter. 
Firing over a ridge is just as dangerous 
with a .44-40 as with the modern high-power, 
for they have to come down somewhere, and 
the low-velocity bullet is more likely to 
ricochet than the high-power, and until 
someone comes out with a better cartridge 
and bullet than Mr. Newton’s I shall thank 
him for giving us the Newton heat-insulated 
bullet and Newton cartridges every time I 
go hunting. 

Now, Mr. Critics, get a supply of Mr. New- 
ton’s heat-insulated bullets and try them 
out, but please don’t try them out on me. 
R,. A. GRIFFITH. 


.250-3000 Savage. 


seen from the way it performs on the target, 
it is capable of very close work. Lieutenant 
Whelen got good results from a short-range 
load which he described when introducing 
the .250-3000 in “Arms and the Man.” It 
was my intention to use the same load he 


eonditions as first tar- 


1 3/16-in. 


Five shots, same 
get; group measures 


used, but, not being in his boots, I couldn’t 
get the bullets. However, during the rotigh- 
house which followed the Savage company’s 
refusal to sell me those bullets, I managed 
to “swipe” the lieutenant’s powder charge, 
which I have used without variation ever 
since. 
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The Marble people made supplemental 
chambers for this rifle adapted to the .25 
auto, Colt cartridge, as well as the .25 short, 
rim-fire. I would not use the .25 automatic 
cartridge because after consulting a microm- 
eter I found that the diameter of this bullet 
was too small, being .250 instead of .257. 
These bullets work all right when using the 
rifle barrel as a blowgun, but they are of no 
use for practical work. To give you an idea 


Five shots, 100 yds, prone, with rest; 250- 
3,000 Savage, hand-loaded ammunition; 4-in 
bull. Shot marked 1S was a sighter (left off 
cut.—Ed.); last four shots measure 1% in. 
center to center. 


of how loose they fit, insert one in the rifle 
barrel and then look in it. The bullet being 
merely bore diameter, you can see consider- 
able daylight around it. Try inserting the 
regular .250 bullet in the barrel—you will 
find that a different story. The .25 A. C. P. 
cartridge wouldn’t be satisfactory anyway, 
not being powerful enough. The .25 short 
was not considered, it being ballistically in- 
ferior to the other. 

It was therefore up to me to reload, Not 
being able to get any of the regular factory 
bullets and not liking any of the various 
.25-caliber bullets on the market, I wrote to 
the Ideal people for a sample bullet No. 
257388 which was designed for this rifle. I 
was so “stuck” on this bullet that I ordered 
500 of them and a set of tools. The result 
is the finest grouse cartridge I have ever 
had the pleasure to use. I had long ago 
discarded the .22 long rifle cartridge for 
blue grouse, it not being enough of a killer. 
It will kill them regularly when they are 
hit in exactly the right place, but a fellow 
can’t make a “ten” every time, and the 
result is a wounded bird which almost in- 
variably gets away. 
almost unbelievably tough and their ability 
to carry lead is marvelous. This is a hilly 
country and most hunting is done on the 
ridges, which makes it necessary to kill the 
birds almost instantly, lest they give a cou- 
ple of flops and sail a mile or two. 


These blue grouse are . 
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Those who use the .250-3000 with the Ly- 
man tang sight No. 29% or 30% (the only 
difference between the two is that one has 
a cup disc and the other hasn’t) will find it 
a great convenience as well as a time and 
ammunition saver if they will fix it the way 
I fixed mine; Simply take a file and divide 
the milled elevation sleeve into six equal 
divisions. Each division will be equal to 
1 in. for each 100 yds. Then mark that 
portion of the sight immediately surround- 
ing the wind-gauge screw into four equal 
parts. Each division will be equal to 9-10 
of an inch at 100 yds., or, to be exact, .915 
in. The slot in the head of the wind-gauge 
screw can be used in place of a mark when 
adjusting and a mark made with a file im- 
mediately below the elevation sleeve can be 
used as a landmark there. One complete 
revolution of the elevation sleeve is equal 
to 1-20 in, One turn of the wind-gauge 
screw is equal to 30-1000 of an inch, The 
sighting radius is 29% in. I give these fig- 
ures for the benefit of those who may doubt 
that I am right as to the amount which 
these graduations are equal to when marked 
on the sight as per my directions. It is easy 
to figure when the pitch of the threads of 
the adjusting screws and the sighting radius 
are known. 

It will be noticed that one shot marked 
“IS” on one of the 100-yd. groups is in the 
lower left-hand corner of the paper. [This 
shot was omitted from cut.—Ed.] This was 
a sighting shot and the first on the target. 
I was changing from high-power stuff to 
low-power and I didn’t know the elevation 
required, this being the first shooting I did 
after marking the graduations on the sight. 


Five shots, 100 yds., prone, with rest; 4-in. 
bull; 250-3,000 Savage; hand-loaded ammuni- 
tion; 2-in. group. 


After I got on the paper it was easy sailing 
into the bull with my “micrometer” sight. 
Using a rule I found that the rifle was shoot- 
ing 9 in. low and 56 in. to the left, I adjusted 
the sight accordingly, and the other four 
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are where they should be—in the bull. This 
clearly demonstrates the value of having the 
sight fixed in this manner, 

I used an aperture front sight as well as 
a rest in making these groups. My rifle is 
also equipped with a sling, which helps con- 
siderably in this work. 

Consulting my note book, I find that this 
short-range load requires about 21% in. ele- 
vation above that of the high-power stuff at 
100 yards, due to the absence of jump, flip 
or other mysterious performances. It also 
requires a slight change in lateral adjust- 
ment—about one inch at this distance. 

With this vast difference in elevation it 
is obvious that the same rear sight cannot 
be used for both cartridges when hunting, 
so I equipped my rifle with a King folding 
leaf sight No. 6. It lies flat and out of sight 
when using the Lyman peep and can be in- 


Shooting From 


Editor Outdoor Life:—With reference to 
an article on page 599 of your June number 
Mr. McGivern quotes having broken my rec- 
ord from a speeding automobile and gives 
my score as 50, made at the Minnesota 
State Fair. I have never shot at the Minne- 
sota State Fair, and in my shooting from a 
speeding auto, which usually travels thirty 
to forty miles an hour, I use a .44-40 smooth- 
bore rifle and shot cartridges. With this 
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stantly brought into use when I want to 
use the short-range load. 

The only trouble with this King sight was 
that it didn’t give elevation enough for the 
short-range load, so I had to remove the 
elevating section and replace it with one 
that would give more vertical adjustment. 
This doesn’t make a perfect open sight, but 
it answers the purpose fairly well. 

Last fall I happened to be on the south 
end of this rifle when it killed a mountain 
goat, and the way it mussed up his inter- 
nal mechanism was something awful. The 
bullet entered just back of the left shoulder, 
and passing diagonally thru his internal ap- 
paratus came out on the other side just back 
of the ribs. I think that is pretty good pene- 
tration for such a light, high-velocity break- 
up bullet. It sure is a killer at moderate 
ranges. LLOYD E. WILSON. 

Washington. 


Speeding Auto. 


combination I have several runs of 60, and 
find hitting composition balls quite as diffi- 
cult as shooting clay targets with shotgun 
from the trap; that is, I believe I can make 
a better average from the trap with shot- 
gun. Mr. McGivern states he made his rec- 
ord with revolver and solid bullet. I am 
unable to hit composition balls with this 
combination from a speeding auto with any 
degree of satisfaction. A. H. HARDY. 
Colorado. 


Defects in Sights and Stock of Our Service Rifle Pointed Out. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I reckon you, too, 
have heard the roar, now rising skyward, 
about the sight on our service rifle. Now 
that we are about to go to war with Mexico 
and maybe others, we discover to our horror 
that we have a rifle equipped with an in- 
ferior sight. As an open sight inferior to 
that of any other nation and quite impossible 
as a peepsight, Besides, we have “sort-of-a- 
theory” battle sight that will hit anything 
on paper up to 600 yards. I have made fre- 
quent 85s and 90s during a skirmish run, 
setting my sights for the proper distance, 
but 60s and 70s have been the best with the 
battle sight. The trouble is in holding the 
proper distance under the object to be hit; 
this after plenty practice to hold about 
where you want to hit, is not as easy as it 
sounds or looks on paper. 

Have you seen the last report of the ord- 
nance office on the efficiency of our militia? 
No? Well, get a copy; it costs nothing, and 
you will read there that our militia is no 
good; can’t shoot, drill, camp nor do any- 
thing else. Take it all together, it is some 
slam on those few really patriotic citizens 


who do give of their time and convenience 
in time of peace to prepare themselves for 
the day when some neighbor is trying to rob 
our henhouse. That report may be justified. 
However, what has the War Department 
done to make things more attractive? Is the 
sight on the Springfield an indication of 
the fatherly interest displayed by that au- 
gust body of pubilc servants? If so, the 
results could hardly be different. Yep, the 
report above mentioned lays great stress on 
the fact that the militia can’t shoot, but 
never a whisper that the sight is defective 
and a freak, fraud and imposition upon com- 
mon sense, And then we come to the stock. 
It’s called a stock by courtesy only. Any 
shooter would call it a piece of cordwood 
and name it properly. It was evidently de- 
signed by a member of the United Workers 
of the World, whose experience with rifle 
stocks was limited to its application as a 
club on the head of some would-be strike- 
breaker. For you can’t see any sense or 
reason in that contraption now on the rifle. 
Fitting a stock about 12% in. long on a 
hard-kicking rifle, like the Springfield, can- 
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not result in anything else but poor shooting 
in the hands of the average inexperienced 
shot. 

I cannot imagine the Germans placing a 
freak like our stock on their Mauser. Why 
should we? Of course we should not, and if 
indications are pointing in the right direc- 
tion we will not have these defects very 
much longer. The Lyman people got out 
their ‘48” sight a few years ago and the 
Ordnance Department cannot do much bet- 
ter than adopt this sight, I have used one 
on my Springfield for several years, and it 
has stood the racket every time. Laying 
along the bolt handle it is well protected 
against blows and falls much better than 
the present service sight. It has fine 
micrometer adjustments for the shorter 
ranges and target practice and a handy, 
strong and simple press-button release for 
rapid adjustments and the long ranges, 
where the first setting can be made by 
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using the button and then giving the final 
adjustment thru the micrometer screw. The 
sight needs divisions into yards, but the 
present minute of angle system could be 
maintained if every user of the rifle were 
an expert, but for the average man this 
minute division would be another stumbliug 
block to good scores. 

The stocks on the guns now on hand 
should be lengthened out to 1314 in. and a 
pistol grip added. The rifles turned out in 
the future should have a stock of about the 
same length, less drop at the comb and heel. 
Should have a comb at least 2 in. longer 
than now on the gun. A well-shaped and 
properly placed pistol grip would of course 
be added in the course of manufacture and 
we would have a rifle with which our militia 
could redeem itseJf. It would be the finest 
military rifle in all the world instead of 
being the most accurate one in the hands of 
a few picked shots. Will we ever see it? 

Colorado. GEO. C, SHUMAKER. 


Killing Power, Accuracy, Etc., of the .44-40 Revolver Cartridge. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I was very much 
interested in the revolver talk by Messrs. 
Haines and Thomas in the November issue, 
and being the owner of a .44-40, single-action 
Colt, 54%4-in. barrel, checkered walnut stocks, 
ivory bead front sight, and a 2% or 3-lb. 
trigger pull, was beginning to think that I 
had a good gun. However, I’ve always 
thought better work under hunting condi- 
tions or on target could be done with the 
longer barrel. I’ve bothered Outdoor Life 
about gun matters before, so decided to 
divide things up by writing to an Eastern 
sportsman’s magazine, I’m enclosing their 
reply, which I thought might interest you. 
I told them that I had a chance to sell or 
trade my S. A. Colt .44-40 with a 5%%-in. 
barrel for the same model with a 7%-in. 
barrel, or for an Officers’ Model Colt .38 
with a 6 or 7%4-in. barrel, and I wanted the 
gun which was best under hunting condi- 
tions. I was perfectly willing to carry 
around the longer barrel if any appreciable 
difference in accuracy or hitting power 
could be obtained. 

Would like to have Mr. Haines’ opinion 
on this subject. I’ve always thought that 
a .44-40 or .45 had greater power at all dis- 
tances than the .38. I’m sweet on the Offi- 
cer’s Model myself, as it is a good all- 
round belt gun, but should I run across deer 
or bear occasionally would like to have a 
fair chance to bag same. 

New Hampshire. H. A. WHEELER. 


Note by Mr. Haines:—I have carefully 
read Mr. Wheeler’s letter and offer the fol- 
lowing brief opinion: For his purpose he 
can do no better than to stay with his sin- 


gle-action Colt, but would suggest sending 
to factory and having fitted with a 71%-in. 
barrel, No one admires the many strong 
points of the .38 Special cartridge more 
than I, but from my experience with 
it and the .44-40 feel like coming out strong 
and saying positively that the party handing 
Mr. Wheeler the information that at fifty 
yards the .44-40 doesn’t have power when 
shot from a revolver is in error. I consider 
it (the .44-40) when shot from a Colt 
or Smith & Wesson revolver to have con- 
siderably greater killing power at all ranges 
than the .88 Special; both arms used, of 
course, with fully charged cartridges, ‘Ihe 
.38 Special with its smaller bullet and with 
its round point may, and often will, give as 
good, or possibly better penetration than 
the .44-40, but penetration is not always a 
test of killing power. The .44-40 has the 
flat-point bullet, has a larger bullet, cuts the 
larger hole and, in my opinion, can be de- 
pended on to give far better satisfaction 
where a cartridge with better killing power 
is required than the .38 Special. If extreme 
accuracy is the principal thing desired, then 
by all means choose the .38 Special. If kill- 
ing power is the main feature sought, then 
tie to the 7%-in. S. A. Colt. I do not claim 
the .44-40 revolver equal in accuracy to the 
.388 Special, and realize that the impression 
prevails that it (the .44-40) “has no preten- 
sions to accuracy,” as one noted authority 
expressed it, showing up a machine-made 
group at twenty yards much larger than has 
often been secured at fifty yards from ordi- 
nary rest with heaviest charges and the or- 
dinary open sights. Let anyone who can 
ignore recoil test out a S. A. Colt from rest 
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at fifty yards, with Winchester or R. A.-U. 
M. C, smokeless cartridges, or with cart- 
ridges loaded with semi-smokeless cart- 
ridges, and I can promise they will become 
convinced of at least two things—one being 
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that the .44-40 is not inaccurate, and the 
other is that it does have power not only at 
fifty yards, but at any range at which any- 
one would ever want to use a revolver. 
ASHLEY A. HAINES. 


Rebuilding an Old Kentucky Life. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Pursuant to your 
request for a report on my freak gun, I en- 
close a photograph of it, and submit the 
following: Instead of rebuilding the old 
Kentucky rifle as I formerly anticipated, I 
concluded to build a new one, having found 
great difficulty in getting a proper barrel 
for the old one. I have endeavored to imi- 
tate as nearly as possible the old-time match 


rifles, with exception of shorter barrel. 

I began by cutting off the breech chamber 
(and this was some job with hack-saw) and 
forged the breech-screw and plug with the 
assistance of local mechanic for this work 
only. I could not find a rifle lock of good 
quality, so used the best double shotgun 
lock I could buy and used a Stevens Swiss 
butt-plate, The brass guard and double set 














The gun w 


rifle, tho have incorporated some modern 
lines in the stock design. The barrel hav- 
ing been in my possession for years, was a 
Sharps .45-90, 30 in., with deep rifling, and 
weighed 12% lbs. It is one of Bannerman’s 
collection, having been made for the Gov: 
ernment during the latter part of the Civil 
War. It is undoubtedly one of the finest 
barrels Sharps ever produced, was sold in 
the rough to the Government at $20 per 
barrel and held in reserve and never used. 
So I thought it the proper thing to form 
the nucleus of a fine target rifle to be 
made along the lines of the rare old match 


on finished 


triggers I had in my collection, and by work 
ing over considerably and polishing, found 
they suited my purpose admirably. The 
sights are Lyman combination globe and 
peep, and the side pin escutcheons heavy 
brass. 

I was unfortunate in not finding a piece 
of curly walnut for full-length stock, but 
found very good piece of straight-grain wood 
which took a very smooth oil and wax finish. 
I used the U. S. Government ordnance recipe 
for browning, which gives beautiful bluish- 
brown finish to metal parts which seems to 
be lasting. E. R. FRASER. 

Illinois. 


Revolver Notes. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I was very much 
interested in Mr. A. C. Rowell’s article in 
the June (1915) number, tho his experience 
has been somewhat contradictory to my own. 
My .32-20 was the .rmy Special and it was 
never very satisfactory. I could not shoot 
nearly as close with it as the .38 Special in 
the same arm, or the Smith & Wesson, and 
the penetration never equalled the .38 Spe- 
cial. I use factory ammunition altogether, 
however, and it is loaded for rifles. Perhaps 
if one loaded his own ammunition with 
Bull’s-eye it would work more satisfactory. 
I should like very much to go hunting with 
Mr. Rowell some day, as my greatest desire 


has been, for years, to try my luck on bear 
with a revolver. 

I am now using a Colt New Service .44-40, 
714-in., and I find it very satisfactory. My 
favorite revolver, however, is the New Serv- 
ice .45, 514-in. I can do better shooting with 
this revolver than any I have ever owned, 
and I’ve owned all the makes and models 
one can get in this country. 

I am surprised 1t the difficulty Mr. Thom- 
as and Mr. McCutchen had with the .45 
New Service, as my own operates perfectly 
and the recoil is not disagreeable, nor have 
I ever had my hand bruised or the skin 
peeled off. Also, I can work it double action 
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very easily. I do not suppose. however, that 
I could shoot with either Mr. Thomas or Mr. 
McCutchen. I have never measured how 
far I have shot nor the exact size of the 
target, nor do I have a stop watch. I have 


A V.-M. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Having seen at va- 
rious times queries in the Arms and Ammu- 
nition Department in regard to the Vickers- 
Maxim sight, I will give my experience with 
it, in the hope that it may be of interest to 
some one else. 

To be plain, the V.-M. sight is simply the 
principle of the rear peep, only it is applied 


— 


SEC7/ON 
The first V.-M. sight. 


ELEVATION 


to the muzzle of the rifle. The aperture is 
of course quite a bit larger. I use an open- 
ing of 5/32 inches, and find it the best for 
all-around work. Tang sights must be 
used. 

I first conceived the idea of this sight in 
1908, but did not build one until 1910. The 
first ones were necessarily crude, being 
made with the aid of a drill, hacksaw and 
file. The material was an old horseshoe. 
I inserted a lining of bone, the object being 
to secure a sight that would show the bone 
ring on dark or neutral-colored objects, and 
the dead black of the sight base on light 
objects would show up well. 
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a friend here who is an officer, who has a 

stop watch, and I am going to try Mr. 

Thomas’ feat some time and see what luck 

I have, LLOYD F, BROWN. 
Iowa. 


Sight. 


The sight worked out as well in practice 
as in theory. I was, alas! in my chronic 
financial condition, and was unable to se- 
cure a patent. I used my sight with the 
greatest success, however, 

Two other gunmen, however, Mr. J. H. 
Mattern and Mr. L. A. Danse, had been 
experimenting along the same line, and Mr. 
Danse has now a patent on the sight, which 
is being manufactured and marketed by the 
Marble Arms Co., and is meeting with a 
cordial reception by rifle shooters every- 
where. 

For snap and wing shooting it is the best 
sight I ever used, and I did a lot of experi- 
menting before I hit on the idea of the V.-M. 
It» seems to be capable of being caught 
quickly in any light, and I have been able 
to shoot some of my best groups with it. 
(The least said in regard to the sizes of 
these groups the better for my reputation 
as a marksman.) But I am sure it is equal 
to the finest of metallic sights, as far as 
accuracy is concerned. 

I can recommend it to the shooters who 
are considering laying aside their rifles for 
want of eyesight. For a man who can see 
the end of his rifle barrel can shoot this 
sight, and do fine work. I predict a great 
future for it, and congratulate Mr. Danse on 
having placed before his fellow-shooters 
such a valuable aid to their sport. 

Oregon. D. WIGGINS. 


Adjusting Trigger Pull. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In answer to P. B. 


Hull, Colorado: You wish to know how to 
adjust a trigger pull. Well, to begin with, 
never file a lock gear; that is, a hammer 
or trigger. I have seen a S. & W. double- 
action revolver spoiled in this way, as you 
cannot better the pull of a double-action re- 
volver. The only plan I’ve had success with 
is to ease up the trigger spring. by filing a 
flat one on edges, or bending it almost 
straight, or put one mia? of thin piano wire, 
just strong enough to ke»p the trigger tight 
against the hammer, wiihout a sharp click 
when you raise the hammer. Of course this 
can be done with «almost all single-action 
revolvers. Where a V-spring is used just 
file off the sides at points; never file it at 
the bottom of V, as it will crack there first, 
as that is a fault with all V-springs. 


Next you ease up the hammer spring or 
main spring by unscrewing the main spring 
screw. Place a thin piece of wire, small nail 
or tin under back end of spring or base; 
just have it strong enough so it will not mis- 
fire; this is for flat springs, rifle. Then 
tighten spring screw (never tighten set 
screw), Next you look to firing pin; some 
have spiral springs which are too strong, 
and this kills the blow of hammer. If this 
spring cannot be shortened by pressing it 
on each end cut a turn or so off (measure 
it); just have it strong enough to keep the 
firing pin in its place. If you have no 
springs in firing pin keep it good and clean. 
Use gasoline; it cuts out grease and dirt. 
Never use coal oil, as it contains acid. 

The next spring to ease up is the tube 
magazine spiral spring. I have seen them 
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in Winchesters three or four inches too long. 
So I cut off just so it will stick out of 
magazine about one inch, as when this 
spring is too strong it batters up the cart- 
ridges badly on the points. So long as it’s 
strong enough to shove one cartridge into 
carrier it gets stronger as the magazine is 
filled. Where a spring is made of spring 


Another Who Doubts 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In reference to an 
article appearing on pages 598-599 of your 
June issue, by Ed McGivern, I wish to state 
the following: The stunts that he claims 
to have accomplished with a revolver are so 
extraordinary that he will have to “show 
me.” I have been in exhibition work for a 
number of years and have traveled all over 
the country with the Irwin Bros, Cheyenne 
Frontier Days, a “Wild West” show. 

I am personally acquainted with most of 
the expert marksmen of the country, such 
as Capt. A. H. Hardy, Rush Razee, Ad Top- 
perwein and many others. I would con- 
sider these men in a class by themselves 
when it comes to pulling real stuff with a 
rifle, revolver or shotgun. 

Now, Mr. McGivern claims that he has 
hit a can, presumably a quart can, six 
times, 80 per cent of the time, thrown 
eighteen feet in the air. He further states 
that the percentage of hits at twelve feet 
dropped off a little more, and at fifteen feet 
it dropped still a little more, while at twen- 


Lest We 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the June issue 
of your valued magazine somebody chal- 
lenged the twist-bore brotherhood with the 
old comment, “All-around rifle; there ain't 
no sich animal.” 

Whadda-ya mean: all-round rifle? 

With shooters scrambling to worship at 
the shrine of newer and more extravagant 
fetishes of firearms orthodoxy, very possibly 
the all-around rifle, or all-purpose weapon, 
has been overlooked, 

The writer is not a ballistic expert; only 
one of those lookers-on who looks to learn. 
He has owned several—in fact, has a few 
around at this time, not to mention shot- 
guns and a pistol or two; but it looks to him 
like the .32-40 is the nearest thing to an all- 
purpose single-missile weapon now in use. 
You can do more things with it, and it is 
reliable. 

The twist will take round ball of 50 ers. 
or others up to 185 and over, and with any 
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wire for trigger two points bear on trigger. 
Trigger spring screw goes thru hole bent 
round in end of spring; just bend up one- 
half of spring, so only one point will bear 
on trigger. If then too strong ease up other 
half. This works on Winchester rifles, all 
single-action revolvers and other makes 
with flat springs. G. W. Q. 
Muskoka. 


McGivern’s Claims. 


ty-five feet still it dropped a little more. 
Bunk! 

I am willing to bet that the above-named 
experts will have an extremely hearty 
laugh when they read of this wonderfully 
marvelous and absolutely outlandish story. 

But the final clipping quoted from the 
newspaper published at Great Falls, Mont., 
which Mr. McGivern himself vouches for is 
what interests me mostly. He claims to 
have hit from a speeding auto fifty-two 
2%-in. balls, thrown into the air, using a 
revolver with solid bullet, without a miss. 

Mr. McGivern, I think you sure do have 
lovely big dreams or else they have made 
an awful mistake in print. 

Now, to show the people who are inter- 
ested in Outdoor Life that I am right 1 
would like to have this magazine obtain, if 
possible, a statement of what these critics 
before mentioned—Razee, Topperwein, and 
Captain Hardy—think is possible with the 
revolver or what they are able to accom- 
plish in the way of real shooting at tin cans 
or any other reasonable object. 

Colorado, FRANK C. MILLER. 


Forget. 


kind of powder. If the powder load is right 
and the bullet uniform you do not have to 
worry about whether the twist is just right 
for that particular combination. With hi- 
power load and 165-gr. bullet such a gun 
shoots comparatively “flat” and the missile 
gets away at about 2,000 feet per second. 
Yes, that’s sniffed at, of course, in the light 
of later developments in smaller bores; but, 
after all, 2,000 feet is not slow. The fac- 
tories say this caliber is accurate with this 
standard load at 500 to 700 yards. Can you 
or any reader of Outdoor Life furnish data 
on how it will perform at 800 to 1,000? No 
rifle range here for experiment. 

We find that the round ball (bullet 1-16, 
2 grs. Bull’s-eye or 5 grs. Schuezen, ball 
flush with shell muzzle and space filled with 
lubricant) is about as accurate as the aver- 
age .22 up to forty yards, and we prefer it 
for squirrels because when deflected by 
twig the round ball does not cut capers in 
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the air, which make the ploughman over 
the fence swear it “just missed” him a foot, 
when you were shooting in the opposite 
direction. 

We have shot many frogs, muskrats, tur- 
tles, rabbits, bluejays, sparrows and other 
small animals with this load back here. Our 
.32-40 goes on all fishing trips, and we are 
quite as familiar with it as we are with a 
.22; so when a big-game hunt comes; that 
is, when we can clear for the swamps or 
the mountains, we will need no formal intro- 
duction, like the man who shoots his special 
pet on an average of five times a year. We 
have one batch of U. M. C. shells that have 
been reloaded as many as twenty times. We 
have never known a head to blow off, and 
even the oldest of these shells rarely 
“stick.” 

Somebody’s goin’ to speak out in meetin’ 
right here and say that the .32-40 is not 
good for anything larger than deer, even 
with the heaviest loads. 

Well, so be it. But we read where the 
African hunters (some of them) admit the 
new .250 is a trifle light for elephants and 
hippopotami, except when the ball is prop- 
erly placed, Ball placement is still an im- 
portant item, then, after all. America’s 
game was nearly exterminated with weap- 
ons that do not compare with the now lowly 
.32-40, not to mention the Springfield, Ross, 
Newton and the rest. 

3ut placement is where the .32-40 shines. 
We read again that certain of the world’s 
off-hand records were established with this 
“antiquated” caliber. At this point we'd 
like to know if the 185-gr. bullets can be 
had in factory high-power loads and if the 
“shock” to game would not be increased by 
using them. Has anybody tried out the 
spitzer in .32-40? 

It strikes us that increasing the range of a 
rifle does not necessarily make it an all-pur- 
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pose rifle. The newer bolt-action weapons, 
for instance, appear to be the special-pur- 
pose arms rather than the all-purpose guns 
—fine for sheep and antelope and long-range 
work, of course, but will any of these arms 
throw as many sizes and shapes of bullets 
with all kinds of powder at any ranges up 
to the high standard set by the old reliable 
.02-40? 

Do not the bottle-neck shells sometimes 
cause trouble? Can the shooter reload his 
ammunition for the newer rifles as easily 
and as accurately as he can for the .32-40? 
Is the shooter confident when he missed 
with a reloaded cartridge that he held 
wrong or does an element of doubt lurk in 
his mind that his rifle perhaps does not 
shoot “reloads” with a degree of accuracy 
that is superior to his “holding?” 

Will any rifle shoot reloaded cartridges 
better than the .32-40? How about the cost 
of ammunition? 

Whadd-ya mean; all-around rifle? 

These and 100 other questions could be 
asked and they are patent questions, too, 
when one goes to hitting off an opinion. 

If by all-purpose rifle one means what the 
term implies—an arm that is adaptable to 
more different uses—then the .32-40 ought 
to qualify. But if long range and extremely 
low trajectory is meant, then we’re guessin’ 
that nothing short of the discovery of a 
bullet that is unaffected by gravity — one 
that will travel to Mars and back again on 
the geometrical “shortest distance between 
two points’—will ever satisfy the delvers 
who are trying to bring out an “all-purpose” 
rifle. From the viewpoint of the extremist, 
of course, the all-around rifle is not made, 
and we dare say that when the Angel Ga- 
briel trumpets the last call his notes will 
disturb some rifle enthusiast who is still 
pursuing that elusive will o’ the wisp—a 
theoretical all-purpose rifle. ILLINOIS. 

Illinois. 


Five-Inch Barrel Colt in the U. S. Army. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In your July issue 
I wish to refer to an article written by J. E. 
Morris of Los Angeles, wherein he states 
that during the latter days of the life of the 
.45 Colt single -action in the U. S. army it 
had a 5%-in. barrel instead of 7% in. 

I was in the regular army, in the cavalry 
branch of the service, for several years be- 
fore the change took place, and I never 
saw any 5-in.-barrel guns in the service and 
never heard of any such being used. There 


is a bare possibility that a few officers may 
have been provided with the shorter barrel 
six-shooter, but the regular soldiers were 
not. So far as my knowledge goes I never 
knew of any soldier using the 5-in.-barrel 
gun. 

I was in the service when the change was 
made from the Colt S. A. to the .38 double 
action. This to correct an erroneous im- 
pression. L. D. WALTERS. 

New Mexico. 


The Luger Automatic Pistol. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Some time ago 1 
began using some .30-caliber Luger carbine 
cartridges in my Luger pistol (they are the 


same size and shoot the same weight bullet 
but with a heavier charge of powder), and 
seeing that they were more powerful than 
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the regular pistol cartridges, but not know- 
ing just how much. I sent the carbine cart- 
ridges to one of our largest ammunition 
companies to be tested. The result of their 
tests are as follows: Bullets weighted, 93 
grs.; powder weighted, 6.1 grs., flake. They 
gave a muzzle velocity of 1,336 ft. per sec- 
ond; energy, 369 ft. lbs. 

As anyone can readily see, the carbine 
cartridge is more powerful than the .45-cal- 
iber Colt automatic, consequently it is one 
of the most powerful of automatic pistol 
cartridges. The pistol works just the same 
with the carbine cartridges as with the pis- 
tol cartridges, and the recoil is not at all 
unpleasant. 


Restocking a 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The accompanying 
picture shows a Krag rifle which I have 
just finished restecking with hard black 
walnut according to my own ideas. Length 























Two of the cross-screws thru the block 
into which the large screw inserts, drawing 
the band tight on barrel. 
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Owing to their high velocity, the hollow- 
point carbine cartridges when shot into a 
tree four or five inches thick leave a large, 
jagged hole where they come out. The full 
metal-cased bullets when fired into a tree 
make the same size hole where they come 
out as where they enter. 

As for ease and smoothness of trigger 
pull, there is no automatic, and very few 
revolvers, that can compare with the Luger. 
Using the high-velocity, hollow-point carbine 
cartridges it will compare favorably in 
power and accuracy with any one-hand gun. 
My only regret is that the carbine cartridges 
are imported, and as everybody knows, the 
war is still in progress. R. M. WARD. 

Maryland. 


Krag Rifle. 


up against the receiver, where there is an 
unsightly jog of nearly 4%, in. down to the 
barrel. After being turned to size a seg- 
ment of this band was sawed out to allow 
it to pass the front sight. The band at 
front of forearm is shown in drawing. These 
pieces were filed smooth and polished on a 
lathe with pumice and then blued by heat, 
which is easy and effective for small parts. 
The blade of the regular front sight was fit- 
ted with a gold bead slotted and brazed in. 
A screw with a ring may be used in the fore- 
arm band if a sling is wanted. 

I can’t understand why it is said that the 
Krag has only one locking lug—the one at 
the front end. The long lug alongside the 
bolt locks into the receiver and the bolt 
handle itself drops into a notch which would 
stop a rearward movement in case the front 
lug cracked, Am I right? I do know the 
Krag ‘has a beautiful barrel inside and out 
and the gun restocked is a natural pointer. 

















Krag rifle restocked. 


of stock, 14% in.; drop at comb, 2 in.; at 
heel 314 in.—not far from the length and 
drop of a ’94 Winchester. Grip is full and 
close up to the guard where a grip should 
bé. A tapered band of soft steel is fitted 


Weight a trifle over eight pounds, The 

original stock may be replaced in a few 

minutes. I think this gun with soft-point 

ammunition will be the “medicine gun” for 

deer. E. B. HOLMES, D.D.S. 
Idaho. 


Home-Made Holsters. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—After reading Mr. 
Haines’ article in the May number of Out- 


some of my pet ideas regarding pistol and 
revolver holsters, as I have opinions all my 


door Life I decided I would like to submit own about most guns and sporting equip- 
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The home-made holster in the unfinished and 
finished stages. 


ment. I generally work a gun over to suit 
myself and prefer to make my own equip- 
ment when possible. A fellow with this 
kind of bug is called a crank, is he not? 
Anyway, I derive a great deal of pleasure 
in making anything I use. Am generally 
much greater satisfied and prize it greater 
than if I had purchased it made up. 

Regarding holsters, I have long looked 
for an all-around holster, one that could be 
worn on or off a belt, in the pocket or under 
the arm, Texas style. I wanted one that 
didn’t take long to place where I wished to 
carry it and which could be taken off in a 
jiffy. 

My first attempt at solving the problem 
was rather crude, but I think nearer perfect 
than anything of its kind seen before. A 
piece of California saddle leather was cut 


the shape desired—Fig. 1-D. Then two 
hooks made of spring steel 6 in. long, 5-16 
in. wide and 1-16 thick were riveted to the 
back (see CC, Fig. 3). I got the two pieces 
of steel at the hardware store. They were 
meant to be sold as key ring hooks such as 
railroad men wear at their belt to hook a 
key ring onto. I drilled two holes in each 
after straightening one end. I next had a 
piece of leather split—Fig. 1E—and laced 
it to the heavier piece. I then laid gun on 
heavier piece and bent piece E over it, 
punched holes and laced as Fig. 2. I then 
soaked leather, and after well oiling gun 
placed it in holster and worked the leather 
with fingers till it conformed to shape of 
gun. After it dried I considered I was well 
paid for my trouble. I had a well-appearing 
holster, flat backed, a perfect fit for gun 
and one I could hook to belt or into arm 
hole of vest and wear under arm or hook to 
belt with muzzle in hip pocket, as I gen- 
erally prefer to carry it. 

Later I improved upon my first idea by 
making a holster as represented by Fig. 4. 
A is one piece of saddle leather bent to 
form both front and back; B the gun cover- 
ing as attached the same as before, but 
instead of hooks the edges of leather were 
sciped down, then soaked in water and 
turned over a heavy spring wire and sewed 
down. The dark lines represent the wire. 
A snap button was placed in bottom so that 
the two pieces could be fastened together 
when worn on a belt. 

This holster as yet is my pet and I can 
carry it most anywhere on my person that 
a gun is generally carried. The wire makes 
it rigid and the front and back are bent 
close enough together so holster does not 
slip off belt or off trouser band when gun is 
pulled out. 

Later I intend making a holster all of 
one piece of leather in this hook-on style; 
but as this seems lengthy enough, I'll re- 
serve my description till some other time, 
providing this is lucky enough to escape the 
waste basket, MOCCASIN. 

Arizona. 


Arms and Ammunition Note. 


I see that in my letter on air rifles which 
appeared in the April number I stated that 
the B. S. A. Co. makes air pistols. That is 
not correct; the pistol I had in mind is 
made by Westley Richards, the Birmingham 


gunsmith, who also has a shop in New Bond 
Street, London. The pistol has a rifled bar- 
rel, caliber .177, and shoots the B. S. A. No. 
1 air rifle pellet with fair accuracy up to 
about twelve or thirteen yards.—Henry 
Walter Fry, Melbourne, Australia. 
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Ideal Bullet No. 257312 “for high velocity 
in .25-20 single shot and repeater rifles” 
takes, according to the Ideal Handbook, a 
charge of “7 to 8 grs. weight of Sharpshooter 
powder.” This, so the Handbook states, gives 
same a velocity around that of the factory 
high-velocity load for the repeater cartridge 
or, presumably, something close to 1,700 ft. 
per sec, Does Sharpshooter vary in 
strength the difference between 7 and 
8 egrs., according to the lot of pow- 
der? To make matters still worse the 
Hercules Powder Co. gives 9 gers. weight as 
the correct charge for this particular load. 
Now, if 7 grs. of Sharpshooter will give 1,700 
ft. per sec. velocity, 9 grs. from the same lot 
of powder would cause something to go— 
either the bullet forward or the action back- 
ward. In my own particular case I have a 
Winchester single shot rifle with regular 
high-power action and _ nickel-steel barrel. 
This, no doubt, would stand very excessive 
loads (upon which point I don’t expect to ex- 
periment), but I should like to know the cor- 
rect load for the .25-20 single-shot cartridge 
to give Ideal gas-check bullet No. 257312 a 
velocity around 1,700 ft. per sec.—Geo. Wm. 
Heap, Trinidad, Colo. 

Answer.—Sharpshooter powder’ varies 
slightly in strength according to the lot of 
powder. We personally would follow the 
advice of the company making the pow- 
der. The pressures in this cartridge are 
so low an overcharge such as’ mentioned 
would not give dangerous pressures. We 
are no better authority on the loads than 
the people who make the powder.—Editor. 


I am thinking seriously of buying a Sav- 
age .22 high-power, but was told by one of 
my friends that, altho the gun was perfect, 
the bullet that it shot was too light and 
that a light wind would throw it off its 
course. Is this true? What make and model 
of peep sight would you advise me to put 
on? Would you kindly print the ballistics of 
the above gun?—Robt. K. Emerson. 

Answer.—The bullet in question is light 
and at the longer ranges badly affectd by 
wind. Either a Lyman or Marble peep sight 
works nicely on it. You will find the bal- 
listics on our ballistic page.—Editor. 


Do you know any firm or person who re- 
bores the Lee Straight Pull to take the .256 
Newton cartridge?—W. C..Manly, Montesano, 
Wash. 

Answer.—We know of no one who makes a 
regular practice of reboring these rifles at 
present.—Editor. 


As I have no opportunity to get one ofthe 
Mauser 7mm. sporting rifles, I would like to 
know if it is possible to use the Ross .280 
eartridges, or Newton .256, or the Savage, in 
this gun; also if it is accurate up to 800 yds. 
Do you think it is strong enough for deer? 
—M. Kahlert, Denver, Colo. 

Answer.—To use the Ross .280 cartridge 
it will be necessary to cut away the front 
end of the magazine and a part of the metal 
in the throat; also grind out the face of 
the breech-bolt. The magazine must be 
changed as it is too short to accommodate 
the Ross cartridge and the removal of the 
metal from the throat tends to weaken the 
support of the lower locking shoulder. To 
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use the Newton .256 or Savage .25 cartridge 
it would require a new barrel of that cali- 
ber. The rifle is accurate up to 1,000 yds. 
and is amply powerful for deer. The regu- 
lar 7mm. cartridge is a very efficient cart- 
ridge particularly when used with the spit- 
zer bullet.—Editor. 


Is there any good reason why the .22 Colt 
New Service shouldn’t be as accurate and hit 
as hard as the .22 Colt automatic? It is 
claimed the revolver loses some energy by 
escape of gas between cylinder and barrel: 
now, doesn’t an automatic also lose some 
energy in extracting the empty shell? It 
would seem to me the revolver is the more 
reliable because there are less parts to get 
out of order.—Walter Williams, Hammonton, 
Calif. 

Answer.—We have no definite information 
on the point but it is our impression that 
the pistol will shoot more powerfully than 
the revolver.—Editor. 


Will it hurt the barrel of a .38 Colt re- 
volver to shoot cartridges loaded with shot? 
What vowder would you advise using in re- 
loading these cartridges?—M. J. Wollenberg, 
Avondale, Colo. 

Answer.—If the shot were encased in a 
wooden case it would not hurt the barrel; 
otherwise it would lead it badly. The proper 
powder for these cartridges is either Bulls- 
eye or R. S. Q.—Editor. 


Please give me a little information about 
the Winchester and the Stevens telescopes: 
Which is the best? I want to buy a tele- 
scope I can use for a .22 repeating rifle and 
for a .25 Stevens high-power rifle. Which 
one will be the best to buy, and how high- 
power? How is the .25 Stevens high-power 
rifle for deer and all-round hunting? Can 
it be cleaned from the breech? Is it a good 
strong action? I am thinking of using some 
of the new Dupont No. 16 military powder 
Has the twist in a rifle anything to do with 
the loads and pressures?—Soren Hansen, Ra- 
cine, Wisc. 

Answer.—There is very little difference in 
principle between the Stevens and the Win- 
chester telescopes. The Winchesters are a 
little more expensive and higher grade and 
better finish, but the results obtained from 
the two types are about the same. We rec- 
ommend the lowest power you can. get. 
Would suggest you write both firms for 
their descriptive literature, from which you 
can draw your own conclusions, as both are 
good glasses. We consider the .25 Stevens 
high-power rather light for deer. It cannot 
be cleaned from the breech readily. The ac- 
tion is amply strong for the cartridges with 
which it is used, but would not recommend 
running the pressures any higher. On the 
.25-35 we prefer the 8-in. twist, as we have 
personally tested it pretty thoroly, and the 
10-in. twist does not always hold the bul- 
let steady. The twist has very little to do 
with the pressure.—Editor. 


As I have been thinking of trying to get 
the Winchester people to build me a spe- 
cial gun, I would thank you for your opin- 
ion of same. I have in mind a mode] 1886 
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Prize Catches 


1-Ib. and 2-Ib. beauties caught in Little Sabeco 
Lake, by Wm. E. Cone, Springfield, Mass. 


7-lb. bass caught on No. 15 ““BRISTOL” by A. H. Johns. 


. 64 ]1bs. of trout caught in Boyne City, Mich., in 12 days 
by Judge Hammond. 


A string of 1-lb. and 2-lb. trout from Cochetopa River, 
lorado. 


9-lb. and 7%4-lb. bass caught one afternoon on a No. 15 
“BRISTOL” Rod by A. H. Johns. 
These prize pictures are among the thousands which we re- 


ceived showing fishermen of all degrees of skill, whose fish- 
ing trips are successful because they use 











The Prize Winning Rods 


If you have confidence in your gun you can shoot well. If you have 
confidence in your golf club you can play better than you know how. 
If you fish with a “BRISTOL” rod it will inspire such confidence that 
you will show your cleverness and skill and out-wit the wariest old 
king of the deep. 


“BRISTOL” rods dominate the whole fishing a because their 
superiority predominates over other rods. That's why their sales 
are bigger than all other makes combined. 38 

styles $3.50 to $25.00. Of your Sporting Goods 

Dealer or by mail at catalogue prices. 


Illustrated Catalog Free 











The Horton Manufacturing Company 
88 Horton Street, Bristol, Conn. 
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.33, necked down to .25 cal., to shoot the 
117-gr. bullet. Do you think such a gun 
would come any ways near the .256 Newton? 
What would be the muzzle energy and ve- 
locity of such a cartridge, and how do you 
think it would hold up at long ranges? From 
what I have read of the Newton cartridges 
I like them, but am a crank about a lever 
action gun, as it fits me better than the bolt 
action.—Jim Abney, Many, La. 


Answer.—It will be entirely practical to 
build such a rifle as you specify, but you 
should bear in mind that the obtaining of 
velocities obtained by the Newton and other 
similar cartridges involves a breech pres- 
sure of 52,000 to 53,000 lbs. per sq. in. The 
shank of the model 1886 barrel is so small 
that by the time it is chambered for a large 
shell the wall is left altogether too thin 
to handle such pressures. Also you would in 
al: probabability have difficulty with cart- 
ridges sticking in the chamber and the lever 
would work hard.—Editor. 


I own a Winchester .22 cal. repeating rifle 
which has apparently accumulated lead in 
the grooves that will not come out by using 
the ordinary bristle brush. I have tried tu 
secure quicksilver to take it out, but cannot 
get any in town at the hardware or drug- 
gist’s, and the sporting goods store (Pinney 
& Robinson) laughed at the idea; said they 
never heard of using quicksilver. Can you 
tell me whether or not the quicksilver com- 
monly used by dentists would’ do, or is it 
mixed with other harmful things that would 
spoil the rifle or at least not do the work, 
as I understand it is rather expensive stuff. 
—D. R. Newhard, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Answer.—Ordinary mercury, such as should 
be kept at all drug stores, is the proper rem- 
edy for lead in a barrel. We are not famil- 
iar with the composition of the quicksilver 
used by dentists; 2 to 30c worth of mer- 
cury would be ample to do this work for 
years.—Editor. 


Iamthe possessor of a Savage .380 cal. au- 
tomatic pistol, and I find it very accurate 
and powerful; but I have never seen any- 
think in your magazine in regard to this 
gun. I would like to know how this gun 
will compare with the Colt of the same cali- 
ber; also its velocity and its energy.—A. T. 
Walker, Salida, Colo. 

Answer.—Our personal experience is that 
the .380 Savage is a very accurate pistol. 
Our experience has been that it is decidedly 
more accurate than the .32 Savage or the 
Colt in .82 or .880 cal. At 50 ft. range its 
velocity is 887 ft. secs. and its energy 166 ft. 
lbs.—Editor. 


I am considering a prospecting trip in the 
hills and do not want to carry more than 
one gun, and that in my belt. I have a Lu- 
ger automatic, 7.65mm. I know it is a 
straight shooter, but— Has it power? Is it 
reliable? Why did the U. S Army discard it? 
Is American-made ammunition all right for 
it’ What kind of bullets would be best in 
it? Having but one gun I want to feel con 
fident that said gun will be capable of serv- 
ing any use I may have to put it to.—W. C. 
Wood, El Paso, Tex. 

Answer.—The Luger is quite a powerful 
pistol and as far as we know reliable. The 
U. S. Army did not discard it as it never 
adopted it; it was not adopted because, 
among other reasons, the bullet was con- 
sidered too small in caliber to have good 
stopping power. The Ordnance Department 
consider .45 cal. the smaliest which could 
be depended on for man-stopping purposes. 
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American-made ammunition works nicely in 
it, and we would recommend soft-point bul- 
lets.— Editor. 


I have an old .32-rr. S. & W. Target re- 
velver which I have been considering to have 
rebored to .38 for .88 long Colt cartridge. Do 
you think this feasible? As I want a shell 
that can be reloaded and am going to use 
the gun for nothing but target and snap- 
shooting I should like your opinion. Whom 
could I get to do a first class job of this 
sort?—W. H. Whitehead, Ray, Ariz. 


Answer.—These revolvers can be adapted 
te a metallic cartridge. Would suggest H. 
M. Pope, 18 Morris St., Jersey City, N. J.— 
Editor. 


I have a model 1903 Springfield on which 
I am trying to use one of the Lyman special 
sights which is welded to the knob of the 
cocking piece. It does not prove very satis 
factory on account of the slight rolling mo- 
tion of the bolt. I notice Mr. Crossman ani 
Lieutenant Whelen speak well of that sight 
and would like to know how they get by the 
difficulty. In the new N. R. A. reguiations 
we can use any sights, and this, giving a 


longer sight base, would prove fine but for 
ng one fault.—John C. Harris, Binghamton, 


Answer.—It is our impression that the 
slight play in this sight is more theoretical 
than actual disadvantage. The Newton 
Arms Company obviate this difficulty by 
forming the sear and bent at an angle where 
they engage. This throws the toe of the 
cocking piece against the side of the groove 
in the receiver and thus gives a uniform po- 
sition for the different points. The angle of 
10° is sufficient. The Springfield can be 
ground off in the same way.—Editor. 


How does the S. & W. .35 cal. automatic 
compare with the .32 and .38 Colt automatics 
as to accuracy and velocity at muzzle? Why 
is this arm not as popular as some others? 
Is it because it is new on the market? I 
would be pleased to hear from you soon on 
this subject, as I intend to purchase a pis- 
tol in the near future.—Chas. C. Muller, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


Answer.—So far as we know the .35 Smith 
& Wesson compares favorably with the .32 
and .38 Colt automatics as to accuracy and 
velocity. Our personal objection to this arm 
is in the fact that it has several safeties, 
each of which must be pressed and in its 
proper order or the arm cannot be fired. It 
would be very much improved by the elimi- 
nation of two-thirds of the safeties.—Editor. 


Why is it we don’t hear more about the 
.83 caliber? It looks to me like it ts large 
enough for any game in North America. Als. 
is the Savage .303 large enough for moose 
and grizzly bears? I have been told that the 
Savage rifle would not last long; that it 
would soon wear out. Do you think it would 
last as long as the Winchester or Reming 
ton? Is the same material used in the bar- 
rels as in the high-power Winchester? Does 
the Savage model 1899 load the magazine 
while the action is closed? Also is the .303 
furnished with copper- jacketed bullets? What 
is the depth of rifling in the Savage .303?7— 
Jim Abney, Many, La. 

Answer.—The .33 cal. is quite a powerful 
rifle at short ranges. However, it is decid- 
edly heavier than the .30-30 and at the 
longer ranges very little more powerful. Ir 
our opinion the Savage rifle will last as 
long as a Winchester or Remington. The 
materials in the barrels will be found just 
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Cole-Springfield Body 


Made in Springfield, Mass. 





The New All-Season Model 


Two Cars in One 


The introduction of the seven 
passenger Cole-Springfield 
Toursedan is proving to be the 
sensation of the season. 


For here at last is the ideal car! 
Here at last is a car combining 
all the comforts and luxuries of 
the most costly limousine plus 
all the advantages of the open 
car’, 


Here is a car thatin one minute 
can be changed from a limou- 
sine to a touringcar In other 
words, here you have two cars 
in one. 


Yet the two bodies are if oneunit. 
The top does not come off—as 
is the ordinary practice. It 
does not take two cr three men 
two or three hours to make the 
change. The roof is permanent. 
Just the windows are remov- 
able. They can be changed in 
no time. 


When touring, if a sudden shower 
comes up, just slip the windows 
in place and spin along asina 
limousine. With the reappear- 
ance of the sun—remove your 
windows—and be on your way 
in an open touring car. 


Can you imagine anything more 
practical and delighttul? 


The new Cole-Springfield bodies 
are richly finished and elegant- 
ly appointed. They embody 
the finest coach work, the most 
costly materials, the most 
graceful designs and the best 
construction. In a word—they 
represent the last word in fine 
motor car bodies. 


These magnificent all year ‘round 
bodies furnished with the fa- 
mous eight cylinder Cole motor 
will be pointed out as the great 
crowning achievement of the 
automobile industry. 


Now on exhibition at Cole deal- 
ers. Have your demonstration 
today~. 


The seven passenger Cole-Springjield 
Toursedan $2195. 


The four passenger Cole-Springfield 
Tourcoupe $2195. 


The Convertible Cole Eight Town Car 
$2495. 


The standard Cole Eight seven pas- 


senger touring car and four passenger 


$1595 


All prices f. o. b. factory. 





Cole Motor Car Company, Indianapolis, U. S. A. 
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as satisfactory as in the Winchesters. 
rifle does not 
The bullets have cupronickel jackets. We are 
not certain as to depth of rifling in the .303 
but understand it is about .004-in.—Editor. 


The 
load with the action closed. 


I have a .25 Remington H. P. slide action 
rifle and wish to get some cartridges using 
the new DuPont Progressive powder No. 18. 
Do you know of any company selling this 
load? Does any cartridge company load the 
.46 Colt cartridge with smokeless equal to 
the full charge of black powder which gives 
in: the neighborhood of 500 lbs. hitting force’ 
The black powder load is very accurate but 
has a deafening report and I would rather 
use smokeless if it had equal strength.—Jas. 
G. Allen, Mt. Lake Park, Md. 


Answer.—We know of no one loading tnese 
cartridges with progressive burning powder 
as yet. Doubtless all the factories will use 
it as soon as the rush of war orders is over 
We consider the smokeless loads for the .45 
Cclt equal to the black powder.—Editor. 


Will you kindly inform me as to where I 
can buy the 150-gr. spitzer bullet for the .30- 
46 Krag rifle; and is the No. 16 DuPont Im 
proved Military rifle powder a sure and safe 
load for the above rifle?—M. B. Elton, Ste- 
vensville, Mont. 


Answer.—The same bullet used in the mod- 
e!' 1906 Springfield cartridge works well in 
the Krag shell. You can purchase these 
from any of our large arms factories. The 
No. 16 DuPont powder does well in this cart- 
ridge.—Editor. 


Would there be any danger of .30 Win- 
chester shells exploding from a bullet be- 
hind in magazine of Winchester model 1894 
rifle if No. 9 U.M.C. primers were used in 
place of the regular No. 5 Winchester pri- 
mers, the latter being more protected on ac- 
count of its construction? Would a sharp- 
pointed bullet be safe in the above style of 
magazine with either primer? Could the 
new DuPont Improved Military rifle powder 
No. 16 be used in .380 Winchester, and, if so, 
what would be the maximum velocity attain- 
able and what powder charge?—Roy High- 
land, Inyokern, Calif. 

Answer.—There will be no danger of the 
primers exploding. A sharp-point bullet 
would be entirely safe with either primer. 
The No. 16 powder could be used but we 
could not state the velocity obtainable, as we 
have not tested it. Write Capt. K. K. V. 
Casey, % DuPont Powder Co., Wilmington, 


Del., for information on this point.—Editor. 


I intend to do some reloading with Du 
Pont’s Rifle Smokeless powder in a Winches- 
ter .32 Special. The powder is their new No. 
16, which will give a velocity of 2,400 ft. sec. 
Would the rifle require any different sight- 
ing than with regular load, and what would 
be the energy at 2,400 ft. sec. velocity? What 
tools would I need for reloading besides a 
scale for weighing the powder charge? Does 
this powder develop a higher breech pres- 
sure than the regular load, and is it more 
erosive? Could a pointed bullet be used, or 
are any made that would fit a .32 Special, and 
could they be used thru magazine or only as 
a single shot. Would not the regular soft- 
point bullet fly to pieces on contact at such 
a high velocity? Would this powder keep 
for a couple of years without deteriorating 
if kept in a cool, dry place?—H. N. Anderson, 
Monte Villa, Ore. 


Answer.—The rifle might shoot slightly 
higher with the new load. You would need a 
powder scale for weighing your charges and 
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a full set of Ideal or Newton reloading tools, 
consisting of a No. 10 tool, with shell muzzle 
resizer and double adjustable chamber 
Pointed bullets could be used in the maga- 
zine, except if they were soft-point they 
would batter against the next cartridge. The 
velocity obtained would not make the bullet 
fly to pieces seriously. The powder would 
keep without deteriorating. We understand 
the breech pressures are no higher than in 
the regular cartridge, although would consult 
the makers of the powder on this point.— 
Editor. 


I am thinking of getting a Remington au- 
tomatic in .35 caliber and would like to know 
if I could get the 170-gr. spitzer in soft- 
point bullet, as well as hard-point, and 
about what would the velocity be at muz-: 
zle and at 100 and 200 yds., and also the 
energy in ft. lbs. and the penetration of S.P 
and M.P. bullets?—E. J. Linty, Washougal, 
Wash. 


Answer.—We do not think the 170-gr. spit- 
zer .35 cal. bullet is made in soft-point. The 
full-jacketed bullet as loaded by the U. M. C. 
Company has a muzzle velocity of 2,120 ft. 
sec., muzzle energy 1,695 ft. lbs. We have 
no figures as to the penetration.—Editor. 


I have a Winchester carbine .25-35, model 
1894, equipped with a Sheard gold bead front 
sight and rear express sight as furnished. 
The rear sight blurs badly if conditions are 
the least bit unfavorable. I am thinking of 
getting a Marble peep sight, but have heard 
complaints against the peep in dim light 
shooting. Would not a Marble side-light or 
sharpshooter’s disc remedy this, and which 
would be preferable? Which base (regular 
o-* special) would be better; the gun being 
used for hunting in the mountains. Is the 
Game Getter an efficient arm, and what 
length of barrel would be best for saddle 
use?—Chas. H. Rader; Hamilton, Colo. 


Answer.—Ordinary Lyman or Marble peep 
sights disappear from view in a dim light. 
We have never tried the Marble side-light 
disc. Our preference in this matter is to 
combine a larger disc than those ordinarily 
used with large aperture. A disc of from 
3/8 to 1/2-in. diameter outside with an ap- 
erture of about 1/8-in. gives far better re- 


- sults in dim light as there is sufficient of 


the disc to be seen and a sufficiently large 
aperture to permit the light to pass freely. 
We prefer the regular base. The Game Get- 
ter is a reliable arm fer the purpose for 
which it is made but not as a general hunt- 
ing weapon.—BLEditor. 








In conducting some first-hand experiments 
with light loads for .32-40 I note that 3 ers. 
will not burn up, some unburned powder be- 
ing left in barrel. At least this is true 
when round ball is used. With sharp-point- 
ec bullet Ideal 31949 (117-gr.) 4 grs. same 
powder appears to be right weight and 
burns up, which seems to indicate resistance 
oc bullet in barrel has something to do with 
the combustion. What is your opinion about 
this? Three grains behind the sharp-point 
ed bullet above mentioned seems to be a bit 
more accurate than four, but trajectory is a 
lot higher, I found. Three grains same pow- 
der with round ball seems to lead barrel 
somewhat and is not so accurate as 2-gr. 
load. Used dry bullets at first and seated 
with just enough friction to hold them in 
shell. Later set them flush with shell muz 
zle and filled in with lubricant. Could note 
no difference in accuracy and for not more 
than eight or ten shots without cleaning 
would leave off the grease as it will catch 











ARMS AND HUNTING ACCESSORIES 
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When Wve Have Game 


In Plenty 


HE day is coming when we shall have 

game in as great plenty in this country as 

we did fifty yearsago—when quail, grouse, 

ducks, wild turkeys, will be a common and appreciated sight on 
the table and in the fields and woods. 

Has it ever occured to you that you can hasten the arrival of 


that day! 


You can—by means of game farming. 


Game Farming is Pleasant and Profitable 


To anyone who has a small amount 
of land game farming will prove profit- 
able and pleasant— profitable because 
the demand for birds and eggs is 
much greater than the supply and 
good prices are paid—pleasant be- 
cause it is profitable and because you 
not only supply your own table with 
an abundance of good food but also in 
many instances enjoy good sport 
from the birds you raise. 


The more birds raised the better 
hunting there will be. Already, in 
some parts of the country, those 
who own large acreage are being 
paid by sportsmen for the game they 
raise and liberate. 


If you are interested in the subject 
from any standpoint write for our 
booklet, ‘‘Game Farming for Profit 
and Pleasure’’. It is well worth 
reading. Sent free on request. 
Please use the coupon below. 


Game Breeding Dept., Room 244 
HERCULES POWDER CO. 


Wilmington, Delaware 


Manufacturers of Explosives; Infallible and ‘“E, C.’” Smokeless Shotgun Powders: 
L..& R, Orange Extra Black Sporting Powder: Dynamite for Farming. 


Game Breeding Department, Room 244 


Hercules Powder Company, 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Gentlemen;—Please send me a copy of ““Game Farming for Profit and Pleasure."’ 


interested in game breeding from the standpoint of _...................-...--------- . 


a a rt 


Address 
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dirt when ca.tridges are carried in pocket. 
Lubrication with 2 grs. reduces leading to 
minimum and rifleman could shoot all day 
without using a brush or even a rag. The 
sharp-pointed bullet does not seem to be as 
accurate as a round ball at any distance de- 
spite its weight as against that of the “pea.” 
Am referring to Ideal No. 31949. Is it true 
that at all ranges flat or round-pointed bul- 
lets are more accurate than sharp ones when 
they are driven by low pressure? The fellow 
who insisted that you must get the same 
amount of powder in each shell was right. I 
used No. 7% U. M. C. primers to experiment 
with.—K. D. Wilbanks, Mt. Vernon, Il. 


Answer.—The reason your 3 grs. of pow 
der do not burn is you have not pressure 
enough. With a heavier ball and more pow- 
der the pressure is increased, and _  conse- 
quently the heat is greater and your pow- 
der burns. The resistance of the bullet in the 
barrel has everything to do with combus- 
ticn. If the sharp-point bullet is properly 
balanced we consider it as accurate as the 
round or flat points.—Editor. 


Which is considered the more accurate. a 
Ross .280 or a Newton .256, each shooting 
sporting ammunition, and why? Also match 
ammunition? Which will make the more im- 
mediate kill? Does the same gun without 
changing the sights shoot the Newton 123 
and 140-gr. bullets, and if so when should 
each be used? Which of the Colt automatic 
revolvers will make the more immediate kill 
on game?—Max Kirk, Conway Springs, Kan. 


Answer.—The Newton cartridges have not 
been on the market sufficiently long to be 
thoroly tried out. The Ross .280 when us- 
ing the 180-gr. target bullet is one of th: 
most accurate rifles made. When using the 
145-gr. copper-tube bullet its accuracy is not 
al! that could be desired, according to Mr. 
Crossman and Lieutenant Whelen. Mr. Cross- 
man stated that on a number of rifles taken 
from stock its accuracy averaged about 8-in. 
groups at 200 yds. The .256 Newton cart- 
ridge when tested by the United States Ord- 
nance Department gave, with the soft-point 
bullet, a mean radius of deviation of 5.30-in. 
at 500 yds., and with the full-jacketed bullet 
at the same range a radius of 3.58-in. Those 
who have used the soft-point ammunition 
claim to have obtained groups of 3% to 4-in. 
di:meter at 200 yds. The Newton Arms Co 
claim superior accuracy for their bullets 
because of the heat insulation between the 
jacket and the core preventing the melting 
o* the core. This is claimed to give better 


the 123-gr. and 140-gr. bullets will shoot 01 
the same sight line up to 300 to 400 yds. 
The Colt automatic .45 will make the most 
immediate kill on game as it has the most 
smashing power.—Editor. 


I have a Winchester repeating .22 cal. rifle, 
model 1890, and it is bored for .22 long cart- 
ridges. I have shot about 5,000 shells in it. 
The rifles in the barrel seem to be giving 
way, but the rest of the gun is tn good shape 
Could I get it rebored or would it be better 
to send to the factory for a new barrel. 
About how much would it cost for each job? 
I also have a 10-lb. 10-gauge L. C. Smith 
double-barreled gun. It is in good shape all 
the way around and is about 30 years old. 
What size shot (also load), would you rec 
ommend for the following: Cottontails in un- 
derbrush; geese, wolves, groundhogs and 
chickenhawks at long range, and quail? 
What is the largest load in black and Du 
Pont Smokeless that it will shoot without 
any danger?—Estol Coll, Medaryville, Ind. 


Answer.—Your rifle will require a new 
barrel as reboring it makes it larger. Each 
gun has its own individuality as to the size 
shot it handles best. For cottontails we would 
use No. 6 shot; geese, about BBB; wolves, 
buckshot; groundhogs, BBB; chickenhawks, 
No. 5; quail, No. 7. We would not want to 
pass on the most powerful powder charge 
which would be safe, but it should handle 
3% to 3% drams black powder without dif- 
ficulty.—Editor. 


TI have of late read several ads in sport- 
ing magazines offering 1903 Springfield ri- 
fles for sale. Do you consider it safe to buy 
one of these guns? I have been informed that 
there is a heavy penalty for buying govern- 
ment-made articles not yet discarded. Where, 
in your opinion, have these persons offer- 
ing the Springfields for sale, obtained them 
in the first place? I understand the govern- 
ment does not sell rifles in the ordinary way 
and they are not for sale in any store. Is 
it possible to restock a “sporter’ Springfield 
s» as to make it an exact duplicate of the 
army rifle?—Chris. Miller, Grand Forks, N. D. 

Answer.—It is entirely safe to buy the 
Springfield rifles, as they are sold without 
any strings to them. They were probably ob- 
tained by a member of the National Rifle As- 
seciation, as the government has permitted 
sales to members in the past. If the rifle 
has not been mutilated it can be restocked 
to again make it a duplicate of the army 


penetration as well. With the .256 Newtonrifle.—Editor. 
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CAMPING AND OUTING GOODS 




















Ideal for camz, summer home, lawn 
porch, roof, yacht or motor boat 
Not a Makeshift—but a Real Bed 
Comfortable—when open it is the largest telescope 
bed made. Soft, springy and comfortable. Read- 

ily adjusts itself to all uneven surfaces. 

Convenient—folds up like an umbrella and takes 
about as much room. You can carry it in your 
hand orin your trunk. Weighs but /5 lbs. 

Strong—builtlike abridge. The “trestle” work con- 
struction automatically takes up the slack and 
prevents shrinking. Sustains 800 pounds. 

At all sporting goods dealers, price $3.00 
If your dealer does not carry it we will ship prepaid to 
any point east of the Mississippi River on receipt of price. 

Descriptive circular upon request 


THE TELESCOPE COT BED CO., 511 W. 57th St., New York 














Get the most benefit from your outdoor trips by 
sleeping soundly every night. 


“ PERFECTION ” Pneumatic 
Mattress with Sleeping Bag 


insures restful nights on any camp ground. It’s 
never lumpy or hard, and is unaffected by damp- 
ness. Easilyinflated. Rollstoa small, light bundle 
when deflated. 


>» Lastsindefinitely. Invaluable for home, or camping. motor- 
_ ing or yachting trips. Write now for illustrated Catalog. 


PNEUMATIC MFG. COMPANY 
x 519 17th Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Our Special Offer 
tells you how you 
can examine our 


Alpine 
Binoculars 


Made in our 
Factory. 


PAUL WEISS, Optician 
1620 Arapahoe St., Denver, Colo. 























NOW FOR 
THE BIG 
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You're keen for the trip—but (solemn warn- 
ing) you'll not bring back the most pleasant 
memories unless your camp equipment is 
right. 

Let Abercrombie’s help you pick out what to 
take and what not to take. 


Tents, cooking kits, sleeping bags, guns, 
clothing, shoes—strong enough for every 
emergency yet as compact and light as 
can be made. 


With an Abercrombie’s outfit you can enjoy 
a Big Woods trip in any kind of weather. 


Catalog Y has lots of tips on camping equip- 
ment that you should know. Send for it 
now— it’s free. 


DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE CO. 


311 Broadway (A3ERCROMBIES) New York 


Chicago Agents: Von Lengerke & Antoine 
NOTE NAME AND ADDRESS 


‘Never-Leak” f=: 


Famous 
Boot for Sportsman 


Designed for general out- 
door wear. Sturdy and 
staunch, for heavy service 
on the trail, yet light and 
yielding to the feet. The 
tough, double sole insures 
extreme durability, no mat- 
ter how rough the ground. 
Soles hob-nailed or smooth. 
Toe pieces and vamp joined 
by our special never-rip 
“watershed” seam (patent 
applied for) which holds tight 
and keeps the water out. Made 
of (black) chrome, flexible cow- 
hide. Built for business and 
guaranteed to fill the bill, or 
your money back. $6.00 to $15.00 
per pair. Worn by experienced 
campers, fishermen, hunters, 
canoeists, “hikers,” trappers, 
skiers, surveyors, etc. 

In any height. 

Made to your measure. 


Send for book showing our 
complete line. Free on 
request. 
Never-Rip 
Watershed Seam 













































W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 
Factory L. BERLIN, WISCONSIN 
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Traveling Expenses. 


As will be shown in the table below, taken 
from the official bulletin, the total area of 
our national parks is over 7,290 square miles, 
almost one-half of the area of Switzerland, 
which is 15,976 square miles, For mental 
convenience, think of Switzerland as being 
16,000 square miles and our national parks as 
half of Switzerland. 

But Switzerland is not all scenic, while all 
of our national park area is scenery, and 
scenery equal to, or even grander, than the 
best of Switzerland, In scenery, not only in 
kind but in area, our combined national 
parks exceed Switzerland. 

Now, as to the cost. Unfortunately, at 
present it costs probably as much, if not 
more, to see all our national parks, than it 
does to “do” Switzerland, no matter from 
what part of the United States we start our 
journey to either attraction, 

America isa big land. Roughly, the United 
States measures 1,500 by 3,000 miles in an 
air line, and perhaps half as much again in 
either dimension by rail. From New York 
city, or from practically any point on the 
Atlantic Coast. one will travel farther in 
seeing our national parks—all of them, re- 
member—than he would to thoroly see Switz- 
erland from the same starting point, Count- 
ing twists and turns and some unavoidable 
back-tracking, to see all our national parks, 
one after another, involves from 12,000 to 
15,000 miles of travel, counting from the At- 
lantic Coast, of course. Perhaps half of this 
distance would take one to Switzerland and 
back, and all over that country, for Switzer- 
+ land is about 2,500 miles from New York city, 
and less from Boston. 

Unfortunately, ‘the cost is about double, too, 
Traveling in Europe, or by water is cheap, 
compared to American railroad travel. Not 
only are the distances greater, but the rate 
per mile, or day, is also greater. Frankly 
speaking, in America we have four classes 
of travel, much as they do in Europe. We 


Cliff Palace, the Largest Ruin 


will call them by their unofficial but popular 
names—i, e., smoker, tourist, Pullman ana 
drawing-room, corresponding to European 
fourth, third, second and first class, The 
first, smoker and tourist, call for half-fare 
tickets, the Pullman for full fare and the 
drawing-room trains for special or extra 
fares. Broadly speaking, it costs per day to 
travel in America as follows: Smoker, $12; 
tourist, $15; Pullman, $25 drawing-room, $40. 
This includes all expenses, fares, meals, etc. 

Hotel rates, including meals and incidental 
expenses around a strange city, on the same 
relative basis will cost the traveler $1 for 
“smoker hotel”’—so to speak for sake of com- 
parison and clearness—$2 per day for “tour- 
ist,” $5 a day for “Pullman” and $10 up per 
day for the “drawing-room” hotels. 

Now, it takes practically five days continu- 
ous traveling to cross the United States, and 
one can figure his expenses according to the 
distance he must go, and the time it takes. 

Practically all the thru trains in the United 
States go east and west, except along the two 
coasts or the Mississippi River. Elsewhere, 
if one would travel north and south across 
the United States, he must do so by broken 
connections, which takes almost as much time 
and money as it does to go from coast to 
coast. To get from Austin, Texas, for in 
stance, to Bismark, N. D., will take practi- 
cally as long a journey in hours—if, indeed, 
not longer—than to go from Denver to New 
York, almost twice the actual airline dis- 
tance. 

Now the idea of the frankness of all these 
statements is to give actual information 
about our national parks for the use and 
convenience of the readers, and the public 
in general. It is not our object to “boost” 
blindly for anything, not even for the na- 
tional park, as friendly as we are to them. 
Everything has its drawback, and we would 
rather.state them here, freely and frankly. 
than to hide part of the truth and let each 





in the Mesa Verde National Park. 
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and rugged durability. Worn and 
endorsed by sportsmen and engi- 


Ready-to-wear or made-to-measure, 
waterproofed by reliable Putman 

Process. Best of materials, any 
height or weight,strictly 
bench-made. They'll 
add vastly to your out- 
door pleasures. 


Putman U.S. Army Shoes 


The most comfortable walking shoe known. Made on 
the Munson last, officially adopted _by U. S. Army as 
making the best marching shoe. Will wear like iron. 
All sizes and widths ready for immediate shipment or 
made to order for slight additional fee. This is only one 
of the specially designed shoes shown in the Putman 
catalog. There’s one for every purpose. Shoes to 
correct and prevent all foot troubles. 


Catalog and Foot-Comfort Book Free 


Tells all about the famous Putman footwear for men and 
women, ready-to-wear and-made-to-order, 
orthopedic and regular. Write today. 
The PUTMAN BOOT & SHOE CO. 
434 ist Ave. No., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Makers of fine foot- 











Putman Boots 
Shorten Long Miles 


They’re ideal for men and women | 
who want real comfort, protection | 


neers the world over for 30 years. | 






’ Acap that affords real pro- 
tection and service under 
the hardest conditions. Mad 
of Olive Green Khaki or Red 
Flannel, has rubberized lining, 
which makes it absolutely water- 

proof. Cap has Fur or Flannel inside band 
to be pulled down over ears in cold weather. 
Outside rim afso can be turned down, pre- 
venting water or snow running down back 
of neck. This is the best and most practi- 
cal hunting cap ever made. 

Write for booklet of other styles, including Auto Caps. See them 
at your dealer's. If he will not supply you we will send prepaid 
on receipt of Express or P. O. Money Order for $1.25. 


Do not send 

personal check. ea 
Mention size 
wanted and 
your dealer’s 
name. 


PRICE 
$1.25 


Dept. A. 
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The Latest Arrival, The MIRROR SPOON 
Has skittering, life like motion that is irresistible to Trout and fish that 


strike a bare spoon. No. 6 size 50c. No. 3 size 35c. No. 3 Spinner for bass, 
ete., 50e. Nickel back. Pat. Appl'd for. Mfd. by A. W. HARTSOUGH, 


1029 W. Broadway, Spokane, Washington. Special price to dealers. 





You Can Tramp All Day 


You can do the 

hardest work or $a Ick $! 00 
play without strain, 
chafing or pinching 
if you wear a Sep- 
arate Sack Sus- 
pensory. The S.S. 
S. has no irritating leg straps, 
no oppressive band on the 
sack, no scratching metal 
slides. It is made just as nature 
intended. (Note illustration) &@& ; 
With the S.S.S. you always have'a clean 
suspensory every morning. Each outfit 
two sacks, you can clip one fast to the sup- 
porting straps while the other sack is cleaneed 
All sizes. Mailed in plain package on re- 
ceipt of price. Money refunded if not satis- 

factory. Write for booklet. 
MEYERS MANUFACTURING CO. 


60 Park Place, WATERTOWN, N. ¥ 
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Stewart Auto-Folding Peep Sight 


The latestand BEST peep sight made, and the ONLY one 

that has NO LOCKS or LEVERS. Can be worked with 

cold, stiff fingers, or with heavy gloves and CANNOT get 

out of order. This sight is on spring tension all the time 

and ALWAYS comes up in Fr 

CORRECT \ ‘om your dealer, or 
dae address 


shooting po- ; 
"am C.W. DU BOIS 


sition, it can- 
Box 955 


not work loose 
TACOMA, WASH. 
























or become wobbly. To 
raise to shooting position, just 
give it a flip with the thumb; 
to lower it. just push it down 


and it STAYS where you put it, I manufacture the best 
Made to fit Winchester. Savage, celluloid covered (pyrolin 
Marlin and Stevens high power ivory) cleaning rods made; 


write for free catalogue. 
Cut this out and save for 
Reference. 


rifles and is specially adapted to 
the 1895 Model Winchester. 

Price with two discs and screws 
to attach 


























this $2 KNIFE 8 


POST 
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razor steel and warranted. Sample 83e, 
3 for $2.00 postpaid. 


Be cele FREE 
MAHER & GROSH CO., 94 A St., Toledo, Ohio 
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one find it out for himself from the first The Government can do no one thing of 
ticket agent he consults. more vital and immediate importance to de- 

It is the high cost of reaching our national velop the national parks than to devise some 
parks, not lack of advertising, that has hela means of less cost to reach them and to see 
them back for so many years. And this to date them, Just how this can be brought about 
seems unavoidable, for as I said, America is it is not for us to say. It would involve 
a big land and the parks are in many cases _ special railroad legislation, no doubt, special! 














not only hundreds but thousands of miles rates to the national parks alone, and other 
away from millions of people who otherwise details that some time must be worked out 
would crowd into these pleasure places every if our play grounds are to be available to the 
summer, great common people, 





THE 








NATIONAL PARKS AT A GLANCE. 







Arranged chronologically in the order of their creation, 
(Number, 14; total area, 7,290 square miles.) 


REPT pe AREA | 
NATIONAL PARK] 7 OCATION | inSquare DISTINCTIVE CHARACTERISTICS, 









































and Date, Miles. 
Hot Springs Res-| Middle 1% | 46 hot springs possessing curative properties; many 
ervation, Arkansas. hotels and boarding houses in adjacent city of 
1832, Hot Springs; bath houses under public control. 
Yellowstone. North- 3,348 More geysers than in all rest of world together; 
1872, western boiling springs; mud volcanoes; petrified forests; 
Wyoming. Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone, remarkable 
for gorgeous coloring; large lakes; many large 
streams and waterfalls; vast wilderness inhabit- 
ed by deer, elk, bison, moose, antelope, bear, 
mountain sheep, beaver, etc., constituting great- 
est wild bird and animal preserve in world; alti- 
tude 6,000 to 11,000 feet; exceptional trour 
fishing, 
Yosemite. Middle 1,125 | Valley of world-famed beauty; lofty cliffs; ro- 
1890. eastern mantic vistas; many waterfalls of extraordinary 
California. | height; 3 groves of big trees; high Sierra; large 
areas of snowy peaks; Waterwheel falls: good 
Middl trout fishing, 
Sequoia, ps ania 237 The Big Tree National Park; 12,000 sequoia trees 
1890. California Over 10 feet in diameter, some 25 to 36 feet in 
‘ - diameter; towering mountain ranges; startling 
Middle precipices; fine trout fishing. b 
General Grant. eastern 4; Created to preserve the celebrated General Grant s 
1890. California tree, 35 feet in diameter; six miles from Sequoia ‘ 
_ : National Park and under same management. 
Mount Rainier, pte a 1 324 Largest accessible single-peak glacier system; 28 
1899. Washin ‘ glaciers, some of large size; 48 square miles of 
gton. glacier, 50 to 500 feet thick; remarkable sub- 
alpine wild flower fields, 
Crater Lake. South- 249 Lake of extraordinary blue in crater of extinct d 
1902. — volcano, no inlet, no outlet; sides 1,000 feet high; 
regon, interesting lava formations; fine trout fishing. 
og hy erde. ee 17 Most notable and best-preserved prehistoric cliff 
we Colorado. dwellings in United States, if not in the world. 
— rm te 1% | Sulphur .and other springs possessing curative 
. ahoma, properties; under Government regulations, 
Tame cs el 1,534 Rugged mountain region of unsurpassed Alpine 
th Mo le character; 250 glacier-fed lakes of romantic 
ontana, beauty; 60 small glaciers; peaks of unusual 
shape; precipices thousands of feet deep; almost 
sensational scenery of marked individuality; fine 
trout fishing. 
Rocky Mountain, | North 358 Heart of the Rockies; Snowy range, peaks 11,000 
1915. middle to 14,250 feet altitude; remarkable records of 
Colorado. glacial period, 
7,260 Switzerland—15,976 square miles, 








National Parks of less popular interest (about thirty square miles) are: 


Sally's. EX, 18904; Worth TDOAMpte ...scc k's ca ci cdeies «++... Wooded hilly tract on Devil’s Lake. 
tnd COV, 2908; MEM DUR MDUR oc vc cccencaeenbee eden Large natural cavern. 


iv vebigwebawarrn .Prehistoric Indian ruin, 


ERRATUM. 






» 


In our August issue we printed a cut of ern entrance to the Yellowstone National 
Sylvan Pass in this department, in the title Park. Of course this was an error, as it 
to which we stated that it was the West should have read “Eastern” entrance. 














CAMPING AND OUTING 





GOODS 





-to prevent infection of small wounds 
for purposes of personal hygiene use 


LISTERINE 


The Safe Antiseptic 












Write for descriptive folder. 


BRILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT MFG. CO. 


Stylel. Single Lens, $5.00. 
Int. Lens, $6.50. 

Style2. Adjustable Candle Flame Burner, add. 50c. 

Style3. Adjustable Flat Flame Burner, add. $1.00. 


At all dealers. 





Double Lens, $6.00. 


THE BRILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT 


(A Good Night Companion) ™"Y 


The Brilliant Search Light has 
been on the market for over seven- 
teen years. Wherever men hunt, 
frog fish, cruise, or need a good 
night light, there you will find the 
Brilliant Search Light. 

Sold from Maine to California—from 
the Great Lakes to the Gulf, and in practi- 
cally all foreign countries 

The reason for their wide popularity 
is satisfactory service, convenience and 
reliability 

The Brilliant Search Light can be worn 
on the head—and one filling of carbide lasts 
for 8 hours. Comes im single, double and 
interchangeable lens 


Dept. 4. DULUTH, MINN. 











BEAR HUNTING 


I can guarantee bear after April 15th in the best 
bear-hunting section of Montana. Lion-hunting is also 
good here in the Winter and spring months. 

STEVE ELKINS, KALISPELL, MONT. 


MUNSON LAST 
ARMY SHOES 


Made by 


Buckingham & Hecht 


San Francisco, Cal. 
We select the very finest prime calf- 


























Approved for 
sportsmen and 
outdoor service 
by Mr. Chaun- 
cey Thomas. 


skins and tan them by our ‘‘Indian 100,000 pairs 

Tan Process’’ to give that soft velvet made by us 

feeling and durable wear. for the U. 8S. 
army. 


For 
Troopers, Hunters, Hikers, 
Campers, 
and 
General Outdoor 
Service. 
If not sold by your dealer 
order direct from us. A new 
pair or your money back if 
they do not fit. 


No. 202 
TAN ARMY SHOE 


M., M. D., of the Medical Corps, U. S. Army. 


5 pe Delivered 


Lasts and patterns designed by EDwarp LYMAN MUNSON, 








Half-Sole Your 
Worn Tires 


Don’t Throw Them Away! 
You wouldn’t throw away a 
; pair of good shoes just because 
the first sole had worn thin--you would have 
*#them half-soled because you could save 
fF money and have practically a new pair of 

shoes. Your tires cost several times as much 
= as shoes--why not apply this same economy 
; to them? 


International Rubber 
Half- Sole Tires 


Reg. US. Pat. Office 
enable you to get from 3,500 to 10,000 miles 
more service out of your tires, no matter 
whether they are new or old, tread worn or 
rutworn. More than 30,000 motorists are now 
using them. 


Cost '4 as much as new tires, 

















louk like new tires, guaranteed the same and 
Wed: in 30 minutes, 
' without a cent deposit, 
edeliver free ‘yrevay “express an 
leave final decision to you. Internationals are 
out a puncture. 
H H ual to 
be Special discount, $232.'s 
from factory into new territory. 
Mail the coupon below for free sample 
= GS GE TEAR OFF -MAIL oe = 
The International Rubber Company 
Denver, Colo. 
Gentlemen:- 
' Send sample and details as to how I can get from 


wear even better. Easily put on in your own 
guaranteed for at least 3,500 miles with- 
profit, on first shipment direct 
details. 
98 West Tennessee St. 
oe to 10000 miles more service out of my worn tires. 





pase Sree OT ee a eee ee 
My tire sizes are........ 
Soviet 























AMONG THE TRAP SHOOTERS 


CONDUCTED BY 






RUTH ALEXANDER PEPPLE 









STATE CHAMPIONS, 


A record of trapshooters winning their re- 
spective state championship titles for 1916 
has just been compiled. It shows that 35 
states have held state tournaments up to 
July ist. Several champions were classv 
enough to hit all of their hundred -targets. 
The experts were H. Pfirrmann, Los An- 
geles, Calif.; R. A. King, Delta, Colo.; G. C. 
Burmeister, Chicago, I1l.; William Ridley, 
What Cheer, Ia.; H. J. Pendergast, Phoenix 
N. Y.; Allen Heil, Allentown, Pa., and A. P. 
Bigelow, Ogden, Utah. There were several 
with strings of 99 and 98. The complete list 
of state champions and their scores are as 
follows: 


*Ariz.—H. P. DeMund, 





Phoenix...... 98x10 


Calif—H. Pfirrmann, Los Angeles...100x100 
Coleo—R, A. Bing, Delts.. . viscccseus 100x100 
Fla.—T. H. Evans, Orlando.......... 91x1090 
Ga.—H. Brad Timms, Atlanta....... 98x100 
Idaho, E. M. Sweely, Twin Falls.... 98x100 
Ill.—G. C. Burmeister, Chicago.......100x100 
Ind.—Rov Pickett, Frankfort........ 99x100 
Iowa.—Wm. Ridley, What Cheer.....100x100 
Kans.—Geo. Grubb, Weitmore.. 99x100 
Ky.—J. D. Gay, Pine Grove.......... 98x100 
Md.—G. Gil, Baltimore... . i cscvicecive 98x10" 
Mass.—Geo. L. Osborne, Brookline... 97x100 
Mich.—J. L. Bryant, Ceresco......... 98x100 
Minn.—S. W. Hamilton, St. Paul... 96x100 
Miss.—F. P. Fitzgerald, Clarksdale.. 99x100 
Mo.-——C. B. Eaton, Fayette........... 98x100 
Mont.—cC. P. Tilsey, Moore.......... 98x100 
Neb.—F. H. Budat, Columbus........ 98x100 
N. H.—H. E. Thompson, Manchester... 94x109 
N. J.—Cleve Speer, Passaic........... 99x100 





N. Y.—H. J. Pendergast, Phoenix....100x100 
N. D.—Frank Holland, Devil’s Lake.. 97x1)9 
Ohio.—M. S. Hootman, Hicksville.... 99x109 
Okla.—J. N. Walker, Spiro........... 94x100 
Ore.—P. H. O’Brien, Portland........ 98x100 
Penna.—Allen Heil, Allentown....... 100x100 
S.C.—J. H. Staples, Charleston....... 98x100 
Tenn.—Tom Hale, Mount’ Pleasant... 97x109 
Tex.—E. F. Forsgard, Waco.......... 95x10 
Utah.—A. P. Bigelow, Ogden......... 100x108 
Vt.—Douglas M. Barclay, Barre...... 94x100 
*Va.—W. D. Runnels, Staunton...... 98x109 
Wash.—F. M. Troeh, Vancouver..... 97x100 


W. Va.—wW. 


A. Wiedebusch, Fairmont 99x100 
*These shoots were held after the 1915 
. G. A. H. and the winners are therefore eligi- 
ble to compete in the state championship 
event at the 1916 G.A.H. 





EASTERN HANDICAP. 


Quite the big thing in trapshooting circles 
during the month of July was the Eastern 
Handicap, by the Interstate Association, un- 
der the auspices of the Keystone Shooting 
League. It was held at Philadelphia July 


18 to 20, inclusive. The Squier money-back 
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system governed all 16-yard shooting and at 
this tournament 85,555 trapped. There was 
an average of 140° shooters for each day, 169 
entering the: Eastern Handicap. This event 
was won by Clarence B. Pratt of Bridgeton, 
N. J. He was placed on the 21-yard mark 
and his score was 97. High amateur average 
resulted in a tie of 343x350 between F. Plum 


















































































Mrs. Elizabeth Moulton. 


and A. B. Richardson. High professional, L. 
S. German, whose score was 342x350.. The 
shoot was characterized by many long runs. 
Fred Plum made a= special good run of 
140. A. Somers also made a long run, of 139 

Featured at the Eastern Handicap were 
three of the most famous women shots in 
the country—Mrs. Elizabeth Moulton of Phil- 
adelphia, who won first honors with a score 
o2 87; Miss H. D. Hammond, 86; Mrs. F. A. 
Johnson with 85. Mrs. J. L. Deveney made 
a good run with 81; Mrs. E. L. Riley 63, and 
Miss Amy Schofield 41. 





WHAT THE A. A. T. A. HAS DONE FOR 
TRAPSHOOTERS,. 


Relative to the American Amateur Trap- 
shooters’ Association it is interesting to note 
that in six months’ time this organization 
has grown from a name and an idea into a 
national organization with an enrollment of 
960 clubs numbering 48,000 individual shoot- 
ers and distributed among 39 states and Can- 
ada. 

And now from all sides comes convincing 
proof that the system of individual shooting 
inaugurated by the association has increased 
the interest in club shooting as Has no*other 
innovation in recent years. “Over 10,000 med- 
al contests have been held up to date. Near- 
ly 1,000 shooters have been awarded medals 
of the various classes and every week an av- 
erage of 50 new contestants enter the medal 
contests held by their clubs. 


On the basis of averages scored in their 
club shoots the following shooters head the 











ARMS AND HUNTING ACCESSORIES 





Test the Ross .280 
By Its Performance. | 


Hundred’s of huntersand guides using i} 
the Ross .280 against the most formi- |} 
dable American game have rut it 
through most searching tests. Allour |< fHNIRUUAUUELIUUULLUULLLL 
claims for this rifle are borne out in |} 


performance. The .280 record for |}. 
extraordinary shooting under difficult is un— 
circumstances, and for reliability, |} 
accuracy and power under all condi- ( . d f I IFE 
tions is absolute proof of its value. [/7 uarantee or 
"All A. H. Fox Guns are guaranteed 
shoot 


ROM the Fox Guarantee: 
S$ ta 0g ey to shoot any standard smokeless powder, and never loose, an 


with hollow point bullet at $7.50 per the coil, top- lever spring and main spring are guaranteed against 


100. At best dealers everywhere. breakage for ‘all time." 
Jilustrated catalogue on request. With these three essentials guaranteed for life every Fox gunner is forever 


tected against the failures that spoil many a hunting trip or trap meet. 
ROSS RIFLE CoO. E 


ms Examine the gun at your dealer's and write for the handsome Fox catalog. 
‘ad Dept. S-15. QUEBEC, Ont. Fox Guns cost no more than ordinary guns—$25 to $1000. 
* or Post & Floto, 14 Reade St. 


<~ New York, Agents for U.S. A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY 
Ww 4654 North 18th Street Philadelphia Pa. 
Se ee MMM 
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Get in Trim Now for the Game Season 


The game season will soon be here. Make sure of The Pomdere That Win 
a big bag by being in form at the start. Geta BALLISTITE 


SCHULTZE 


Du Pont Hand Trap and practice field shooting. : AND DU PONT 


BLACK 


ae aeons 
Hand Trap 


is a bully tester of gun skill—fine for both be- 
ginner and expert. It’s a real machine—hand 
operated and simple—that throws all kinds of 
clay targets. Makes them soar like a bird or 
scud like a jack rabbit. 


Better Get One Now 


Costs $4.00 at your dealer’s. If he can’t supply 
you we will send it direct post paid anywhere 
in the U. S. on receipt of price. 


Hand Trap Booklet No. 23 sent on request. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Wilmington Delaware 
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list in the medal contests being conducted by 
the A. A. T. A. They are so far the only 
shooters who have won the solid gold medal 
avarded by the A. A. T. A. for an average 
of ninety per cent. on 1,000 targets. E. L. 
Bartlett, Baltimore, Md.; E. F. Brewster, Jr., 
Rochester, N. Y.; A. R. Castle, Britt, Ia.; 
James G. 8S. Dey, Syracuse, N. Y.; Claude T. De 
Ville, Sodus, N. Y.; A. A. Farrington, Du 
luth, Minn.; J. F. Figher, Titonka, Ia.; S. S. 
Foster, Mason City, Ia.;° Mrs. H. Harrison, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Fred T. Hopkins, Sodus, N. 
Y.; C. E. McKelvey, Seattle, Wash.; John M. 
Nelson, Attica, N. Y.; Fred Plum, Atlantic 
City, N. J.; Frank Templeton, Portland, Ore.; 
W. E. Wainwright, Lenox, Ia.; L. S. West, 
East Rochester, N. Y.; L. E. Lowry, Auburn- 
dale, Mass.; R. E. Slack, Attica, N. Y., and 
Harry Harrison, Rochester, N. Y. 





INDIAN TOURNAMENT. 


Cedar Point, Ohio, was again the scene of 
mingled mirth and business, when the Indi- 
an Shoot was in progress June 26 to 30, in- 
clusive. The Squier money-back system gov- 
erned the program. Chief Long Talk, the 
High Chief of the Tribe, Thos. A. Marshall, 
in an address, gave the welcoming address, 
which was also historical in connection with 
the Indians. Many Squaws boosted the at- 
tendance, Mesdames B. P. and Frank Remy, 
Mrs. L. G. Vogel, Mrs. F. Johnson, Mrs. O. 
Hi. Binns and Mrs. A. I. Brown shooting thru 
the program. Mrs. Vogel came thru with an 
average of 93 per cent. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


High amateur, Mark Arie, who broke 725x 
750; Woolfolk Henderson, 717x750; Max 
Kneussel, 714x750. High professionals, Art 
Killam, 708x750; J. R. Taylor, 707x750; R.O. 
Heikes, 705x750. 





ECHOES. 


Rush Razee was high professional at the 
Montana state tournament, held at Deer 
Lodge, June 26 to 28; score, 606x630. -C. L. 
Sausens leading amateur, 592x630. 


At Minnesota state shoot, held at Roches- 
ter, J. R. John, high amateur, 392x400; Fred 
Gilbert, high professional, 390x400. 


At the Alabama state tournament at Birm- 
mingham—the home of the Garls—Walter 
Huff was the best professional, with a score 
of 496x500. John K. Warren, high amateur, 
489x500. Mrs. O.-L. Garl, the best woman 
shot in Dixie, broke 421x500. 


At South Carolina state shoot J. R. Liv- 
ingston was high with 436x450 kills; Walter 
Huff, high professional, 430x450. 


At Wyoming state shoot, at Casper, July 
10 to 12, inclusive, R. A. King was high man, 
breaking 572x600. L. C. Booth high in pro- 
fessional class, with 566x600. 


At South Dakota state tournament held at 
Mitchell, July 17 and 18, Ray H. Chase and 
O N. Ford tied for first average with 288x 
300 kills each. George Kreger, a professional, 
came after, with 286x300. 


Books for the Sportsman. 


Fifty-Three Experiences in New Thought, by 
Forty-Nine Writers; 186 pages; the Eliza- 
beth Towne Co., Holyoke, Mass. 

This book is dedicated to those who want 
ts know what New Thought has done for 
others in cases similar to their own. It is 
a symposium of fifty-three personal experi- 
ences in the realization of health, wealth, 
happiness and achievement by the use of an 


almost unlimited number of New Thought 
methods, 


(Above books for sale by Outdoor Life. 


Lawn Tennis Lessons for Beginners, by J. 
Parmly Paret; 135 pages; illustrated; $1.25; 
the Macmillan Co., New York. 


This book tells in clear, lucid fashion, how 
to play tennis—and how not to play it, too. 
All of the important strokes of the game 
are carefully explained by an expert player 
and an experienced writer. The man or wom- 
an, boy or girl who has never played tennis or 
who is just learning it, will find a wealth 
of instruction in this volume, which provides, 
in effect, an all-around course in the first 
principles of the sport. 


Postage Extra.) 


Notes. 


On July 5, Col. C. L. F. Robinson, president 
of the Colt Patent Firearms Mfg. Co., of 
Hartford, Conn., died aboard his yacht ‘“Sa- 
varona,” sailing from Woods Hole, Mass., to 
Newport, R. I. Col. Robinson was born July 
9, 1874, and had been a resident of Hart- 
ford for about ten years, and for several 
years had been president of the Colt Patent 
Firearms Mfg. Co. He was a director of the 
Newport (R. I.) Trust Co., and of many other 
large and influential Hartford corporations. 
Owing to his high standing with his busi- 
ness associates of the Colt company his death 
is a sad loss to that institution. 


The Remington-U. M. C. Score Book has 
just been published by the Remington Arms- 
Union Metallic Cartridge Co., Woolworth 
Bldg., New York City. The new score book 


contains many features that will instantly ap- 
peal to all military or civilian rifle shooters 
who use either the Krag or Springfield rifles 
and copies of it will be sent free upon ap 
plication. 


The Lefever Arms Co., Inc., of Ithaca, N. 
Y.. has just been incorporated to manufac- 
ture sporting shotguns, etc. The incorporat- 
tors are as follows: Howard Cobb, Ithaca, N. 
Y., attorney for the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
and other large corporations; Nelson Gerung, 
member Association of American Mechanical 
Engineers and vice president Coatesville 
Boiler Works, Coatesville, Pa.; Chas. Rine- 
hart, manager New York office Lehigh Car 
Wheel and Axle Co., and one of America’s 
greatest athletes in the football and other 
fields. 
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